





Letters from the M embers... 


Sold 


“First, may I tell you how much I got 
out of the Yearbook Conference. 
admit I was skeptical about coming but I 
am sold on the value of the Conference 
I received some wonderful 


I must 


100 percent. 
and practical ideas that we will use on our 
1949 yearbook. 


provement on our yearbook next year. 


I promise a marked im- 


You told me you would send me year- 
books for our inspection if I asked you. 
Could you send me 14 or 15 of the best 
in the various classes of yearbooks? I'd 
like the best ones so we could use them for 
an ideal . . .”"—E.M—N.Y. 

Loans of the current yearbooks are 
available to members on request pro- 
vided they will pay transportation 
charges both ways. Usually, requests 
are made for specific groupings, as 
above, or for books in the class into 
which the inquirers school would fall. 
No limit is set for their retention but 
it is requested they be returned after 
a reasonable length of time so others 
may take advantage of the opportunity. 
Those desiring to look at a wider 
range will find all the 1947 Yearbook 
entries on file in the Teachers College 
Library at Columbia University —Ed. 


PGS 


Warmed My Heart 


“Thank you so much for everything: 
your prompt reply, your suggesting the 
companies from which I can probably se- 
cure aids for planning our yearbook, and 
your . expression of good wishes for a suc- 
cessful publication year. Your letter really 
warmed my heart and gave me encourage- 


ment.”—V.C., Pa. 
ete. +e 


No Medalists 


“Could you tell us why there was no 
Medalist in our group? Does one have to 
secure a certain number of points to receive 
that award?”—C.G., Mass. 

Medalist rank is granted to those 
publications “of distinction” which, in 
the opinion of the Board of Judges, 
exhibit qualities over and above the 
rank and file of entries in the Con- 
tests. Points do not determine the 
rating though all must come from pub- 
lications that have first achieved First 
Place standing. The number is limited 


to not more than 10 percent of all 
entries in a particular group. It is 
not infrequent that no Medalist ratings 
are given within a group as the award 
is not mandatory in any Contest. 


rag Wy. 


How Many Publications? 


“We (a public library) have had a re- 
quest from one of our high schools for 
information . . . (as to) the approximate 
number of high school magazines published 
monthly, quarterly, yearly, etc. If this 
information is separated for public and 
private schools, we would also appreciate 
that data.”—H.C., N.J. 

To the best of our knowledge, no 
one has figures covering this subject. 
We have about 10,000 magazines and 
newspapers on our mailing lists. These 
are divided roughly into about 500 
for Teachers and Junior Colleges, 1500 
for elementary schools, and 8000 for 
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THE COVER 


This picture of John Winn, a student 
at the Pasadena, Cal., City College, soar- 
ing into the air, was taken by a fellow. 
student, John Moshisky, a member of the 
pictorial journalism class of the College, 
and used in the 1948 Campus. Through 
the courtesy of Miss Gladys L. Snyder, 
Adviser to the Yearbook, The Review is 
permitted to reproduce it on this issue of 
the magazine. 


junior and senior high schools. In the 
latter group, about 1750 are magazines 
and 6250, newspapers. We estimate 
that there are about 25,000 student 
publications in the country in the fields 
indicated. These include about 3000 
annuals. There is no breakdown at 
hand as to publishing schedules, news- 
papers coming out from daily to once 
a term and magazines monthly to an- 
nually. 


oF ¢ 


Kindled the Flame 


“I just wanted to drop you a line and 
thank you for your letter and the copy of 
the Review. It meant a great deal to 
have your comment on my writing ability. 
I have been interested in newspaper work 
since I was a small child and when I was 
given the chance to work on our school 
newspaper I believe I was in seventh heaven 
if there is such a place. I am going to 
college in the fall and was undecided as to 
whether or not I should continue along 
However, I think your 
letter was the spark that kindled the fire 


and I think perhaps now I will see if I 


journalistic lines. 


can develop and widen my horizons in the 
I realize that 


journalistic work is in a highly competitive 


vast field of journalism. 


field and that it takes a long while to get 


any place. However, anything that is worth 
while is not obtained easily.”—B.B., Mich. 


o.8 


Nice Annual 


“I am enclosing a clipping taken from 
the Charlotte Observer (a nice one, about 
8 inches long teiling the whole story of 
We have a 


nice annual in our school and would like to 


the Contest winners.—Ed.). 


avail ourselves of your critical services. 
Would you inform me of the procedures 


necessary to entering our book in your next 
year’s Contest?”—K.C., N.C. 
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Sth Short Course in Yearbook Production 


Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association 


Drew 364 Delegates from Fourteen States 


ITH “Improving Your Yearbook” 
W as the theme, the eighth annual 

Short Course in Yearbook Pro- 
duction to be held at Columbia University 
by the CSPA drew 364 delegates from four- 
teen states on October 8-9. 


The Conference opened with a general 
meeting in McMillin Academic Theatre at 
which the Direction of the Association, Dr. 
Murphy, welcomed the delegates and an- 
nounced the theme of the series of two-day 
meetings. DeWitt D. Wise, Chairman 
of the Yearbook Division of the CSPA, 
spoke on “The Intensive Course for Year- 
books,” and he was followed by Allen S. 
Lassner of Comet Press, New York City, 
on “Organizing for Your 1949 Yearbook,” 
and William T. Cooke of Campus Pub- 


lishing Company, Philadelphia and New 


York, on “Building Your 1949 Book.” 

In three one-hour series of sectional meet- 
ings, members of both the Comet and 
Campus staffs covered all phases of year- 
book production assisted by Kenneth C. 
Mook of the Gold Tone Studios in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. The speakers covered such sub- 
jects as “Planning Your 1949 Yearbook,” 
“Making Your 1949 Book the ‘Book-of-the- 
’,” “Practical Aspects of Photography,” 
“Preparing a Practical Working Dummy,” 
“Preparing Manuscript” and “Materials and 
Suggestions for Financing Your 1949 
Book.” 

The speakers included Mr. Wise, Mr. 
Lassner and Mr. Cooke and Arthur L. 
Fleischer, Charles C. Clegg and Elmer H. 
Lerner of the Comet Press, and John C. 


Ursprung, Jr., of the Campus Publishing 
Company. 


Year 


me FTER a series of sectional meetings 


on Saturday morning, two clinics 
were held for staff members only at which 


the books brought in for comment and in- 
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spection were discussed at length by the 
At the 


same time two additional clinics were held 


speaker and the student editors. 


for Advisers only where the same procedure 
was followed. As usual, the clinics proved 
to be the most popular features of the 
Conference and ran far beyond the time 
allotted to them. 

Following the custom established. last 
year, and at the request of the delegates 
over a period of years, there was a conclud- 
This one was held in the 
main ballroom on top of the McAlpin Hotel 
and was attended by nearly every delegate 
at the Conference. 


ing luncheon. 


Tony Palazzo, Art Director of Collier’s 
Magazine, was the featured speaker at the 
As he had been the editor of 
his own yearbook in a New York City 
high school, he found himself in familiar 
With the aid of enlarged 
photostatic reproductions of the old and 


luncheon. 


surroundings. 


the new in Collier’s he brought out the 
details of the improvements made recently 


ee —— 
ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE—To 


ny Palazzo, Art Director of Collier’s Magazine, ad- 


in that magazine under his direction. It 
was encouraging for the delegates, and 
their Advisers as well, to learn that in the 
professional field there was a “theme” to 
be followed even as in school publications 
work. Mr. Palazzo hewed strictly to the 
line of the business at hand and the dele- 
gates brought their Conference to a close 
with the knowledge that every talk had 
been carefully mortised into the well- 
arranged program to make the “Short 
Course” for 1948 live up to all expectations. 


F°& those interested in the geographical 

representations, the outside limits of 
those in attendance included Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Florida, Vermont and Maine. A 
number of Advisers who have realized the 
value to their staffs of such a comprehensive 
presentation of the facts behind the year- 
book, and who have been present at almost 
every one of the previous conferences, were 
there with the usual large delegations from 


(Continued on Page 6) 





dresses the delegates to the 8th Annual Short Course in Yearbook Production follow- 
ing the luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, concluding their two-day 


Conference, on Saturday, October 9. 





One 


Poetry of the Month... 


ELECTED by Mary McC. Freeman, 

Editor of the Green Leaf of Green- 

wich Academy, Greenwich, Conn., 
and her co-editors, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Erma Fletcher, the Adviser, these 
poems were taken from several of the ex- 
changes which the Green Leaf enjoys and 
which these editors, in turn, enjoyed. To 
them, The Review is grateful for their help 
in editing this issue. 

Tess 

WINTER NIGHT 


Walk softly in the snow tonight, 

The trees are drawn in beauty on the sky, 

With fretted branchlings etched in black 
and white, 

To lift the heart of every passerby. 

Walk softly in the snow tonight. 


Go gently in the snow tonight, 

These winter trees, austere, and brave, and 
still, 

In patterned tracery against the light 

Have made a sanctuary of this hill. 

Go gently in the snow tonight. 


Stand silent in the snow tonight, 
The mind is filled, in quiet hours like these, 
With thoughts of happiness, and truth, and 
right, 
All interwoven like these winter trees. 
Stand silent in the snow tonight. 
Barbara Bell, Class IX 


The Full Cry 
Garrison Forest School 


Garrison, Md. 
ce: ¢ 


COURAGE 


Little 
Negro baby 
Do you realize how 
Much courage you must have to face 
The World? 
Anne Flemming, Class XII 


Lincoln Green 
Lincoln School 
Providence, R. I. 


Cts ef 
THE NECKLACE 
Of love, 
Of truth, of God— 
When all the scattered beads 
Are strung as one, I’ll be content 
To die. 


Nancy Hale, pt 

The Triangle 

Emma Willard School 
Troy, N. Y. 


CONCERTO FOR NATURE 
Pianissimo 
Sweetly, oh, so very gently the branches 
Like batons sway. 
The leaves brush quietly, smoothly against 
each other 
And violin sounds are swept over smiling 
flowers. 
Honey bees alight on white note-like petals 
And trills cluster together to whisper. 
Silent butterflies are lifted by strands of 
melody 
And brush wispy cobwebs hidden in small 
Forgettable corners of nowhere. 
These delicate harp notes embrace the still 
music-dreamy world. 
And sweep drops of dew from mossy beds. 
Soundlessly, like minutes, the clouds end 
the composer’s creation. 
Branches drop to silence sweet melodies. 
Mountains shudder and darkness applauds 
sad musicians. 
Fortissimo 
Large, grotesque branches shake and quiver 
Endlessly leading ominousywaves to strike 
gray rocks. 
Bars of music race up to gnarled, dead logs 
And rolling stones crash into black waters 
forcing cymbal chords 
To leap and dance through the agitated fog. 
Drums roll on and on as lightning brightens 
And illuminates the sand and rocky coast. 
Birds hide in covered nests, screeching and 
screaming 
For their mates. 
The music sweeps up into frowning clouds 
and 
Swiftly the lights of the valley and hills 
brighten 
To end harsh melodies. 
The last movement has ended . . . Peace, 
Calmness settle on the earth and permeate 
the air. 
Melodies dare to caress each blade of grass 
And cling to thorny roses. All have gone, 
But far in the distance a bell tolls. 
Earth’s concert has now ended, 
Only to be played forever and ever, 
For all to hear. 
Sara Bloch, Class XII 


The Budget 
Vail-Deane School 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


' 2 #¥ 
TO CICERO IN EXILE 
To stand rejected and alone, 
Repulsed by those whose lives you’ve saved 


And homes, and city— 

Exiled by former friends whose love you’ve 
known— 

Do you ask why this came to be 

Or plead for pity? 


Nay, still you hold your head up high, 

And still that patriot’s heart beats fiercely 
proud. 

So well you understand the ways of men, 

Your heart is patient and your head 
unbowed. 


You sacrifice your honor and your name 
To save your country from a deep abyss, 
And served your own and children yet 
unborn, 
No greater love has any man than this. 
Marion Hollingsworth, ’pr 


Pen and Ink 
Haverford High School 


Havertown, Pa. 


eee 
LIFE 


Not while a daffodil nods at me 

And a thrush sings from a willow tree 
Not while breezes through sycamores croon 
And earth is bathed in light of moon, 
Not while Faith still guides mankind, 
And thought is hidden within the mind, 
Not while men work in busy mart, 

Shall I see life with downcast heart! 


Dorcus Easton, Class X 


Green Leaf 
Greenwich Academy School 
Greenwich, Conn. 


‘Advice On Journalism 
As a Lifetime Career 


Journalism in all its aspects from the 
first dawning of interest through the mill 
to a successful career has been covered in 
exact detail in an extensive article in the 
October, 1948 issue of Career News, pub- 
lished by the B’na B’rith Vocational Serv- 
ice Bureau, at 1746 M Street, N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


In addition to the profession of jour- 
nalism, the article covers the necessary 
training and the place in which it may be 
secured. Teaching of journalism and work 
in advertising and other fields related t 
journalism are given full consideration and 
the whole is supplemented by a listing of 
places where additional information may 
be secured and by including a number of 
books and pamphlets which may be secured 


for additional study and consideration. 
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Guide to 16mm. Educational Motion Pictures 
That Relate to Journalism and Newspapers 


By PAUL REESE 


HEN Hitler was asked in 1939 
to name the Reich’s most impor- 
tant new weapon, he said, “My 

60,000 motion picture projectors.” Six years 
later when Wilhem Keitel, chief of the Ger- 
man General Staff surrendered, he said, 
“We had everything calculated perfectly 
except the speed with which America was 
Our 


major miscalculation was in underestimating 


able to train its people for war. 


their quick and complete mastery of film 
education.” 
the American Council on Education has 
stated: 


ing technicians for war industry, and in 


As a somewhat similar report, 
“Estimates of time saved in train- 


training of military personnel, vary from 
25 to 75 per cent. Furthermore, long re- 
tention of content and of meaning is im- 
proved, sometimes in a measure great 
enough to be decisive.” * 

These statements are but a sampling of 
the irrefutable evidence advanced in recent 
years that motion pictures are a most pow- 
Today educa- 


tors, public relations personnel, advertisers, 


‘ erful educational weapon. 


and other people and organizations trying 
to inculcate ideas are beginning to recognize 
the efficacy of educational films. The de 
sire or determination to use motion pictures 
as an educational aid in any particular sub- 
ject field poses the problem of knowing 
what films are available and where to find 
them. 

Here, then, is an attempt to compile an 
all-inclusive, annotated Guide to 16 MM. 
Educational Motion Pictures Relating to 
This guide 
has been prepared in the hope that it may 
serve as a brief, practical, and easily usable 
reference of all 16 mm. educational films 
available on the subject and where to find 


them. 
There ate three parts to this guide. 


Journalism and Newspapers. 


Part 1 includes: titles, alphabetically 
arranged, of 16 mm. educational films re- 


lating to journalism and newspapers; run- 
ning time or number of reels (where 
known); date film was produced (where 
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Journalism Instructor 
Senior High School, Sacramento, Calif. 


known); whether sound or silent (and 
sound unless definitely described as si- 
lent); where the film may be obtained 
(In all cases an effort has been made 
to give at least one East Coast and one 
West Coast source); critical review of 


This paper was prepared by Mr. 
Reese as part of a graduate study 
project at the College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Cal., under the direction of 
Elizabeth Noel, an authority in Audio- 
Visual Education. 
made to make the bibliography as ex- 


An attempt was 


haustive as possible, using Mrs. Noel’s 
files, those of the Visual Aids Bureau 
of the California State Department of 
Education, numerous books and cata- 
logs, and by writing some fifty letters 
of inquiry. 

“Since this information is scattered 
and somewhat awkward to find, and 
since some of it is obtainable only by 
correspondence, I have attempted to 
make each entry as complete as pos- 
sible,’ writes Mr. Reese. 


the film (Taken from catalogs, books, 
magazines, and letters of inquiry). 
Part 2 consists of names of newspapers 
that sponsor films and titles of such films. 
Part 3 lists titles of March of Time 
films, alphabetically arranged, since they 
represent a type of pictorial journalism. 


* These statements are taken from Bill Davidson’s 
interesting article, “The Boom in Visual Edu- 
cation,” Coronet, June, 1948. 


A BOOK GOES TO MARKET 
“Chicago Tribune’’, Chicago, Ill. 
A two-reel color motion picture. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
One reel. ° 

International Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

The above information on this film, and only 
that, was listed in “The Phi Delta Kappan”’, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 8 (April, 1941). However, this film 
is no longer available. 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS 
One reel, 12 minutes; 1939. 

National Bible Press, 239-245 South American 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or Department of Visual 
Instruction, University Extension, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Actual printing of The Bible by the National 
Bible Press in Philadelphia. Print shop scenes 


with close-ups, reference and background scenes 
covering Biblical events, commentation on im- 
portance of Bible in lives of all Christians. Mu- 
sical background and commentation. Also gives 
some historical background on Bible as Latin 
Bible printed in 1476; first copy of King James 
version; Bible in American-Indian dialect. 


THE BOSTON MARKET 
18 minutes, technicolor; 1947. 
Boston Globe, Boston 7, Mass. 

It is an effort to explain a complicated and com- 
plex market to newspaper advertisers and “it was 
very well received by the profession and by such 
institutes as the Harvard Business School as an 
effort in this direction.” 


BRAZIL GETS THE NEWS 
10 minutes; 1942. 

Many distributions as: Indiana University Ex- 
tension Division, Box 42, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Department of Visual Instruction, Extension Di- 
vision, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. ; 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 East Eighth St., Chicago 
5, Ill.; Ideal Pictures Corp., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19. 

This film, taken in a San Paulo newspaper 
office, describes a complete publication from the 
original dispatch to the time the paper is on 
the streets. 


CAMERA THRILLS 
20 minutes. 

Many distributors as Cosmopolitan Film Li- 
braries, Inc., 3248 Gratiot Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. ; 
West Sound Service, 566 Skinner Blvd., Seattle, 
Washington; Visual Education, Inc., 12th at La- 
mar, Austin 21, Texas. 

The highest spots in the thrill-crowded life of 
the newsreel cameraman —ships sink, cannons 
roar, planes crash, warehouses burn, and death 
rides high as Graham McNamee tells of the 
dangers that stalk men who bring news to the 
screen. 


COVER TO COVER 


20 minutes; 1939. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th St., 
New York; Pictorial Film Library, Inc., RKO 
Bldg., Radio City, New York 20; Audio Film 
Libraries, 656 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 

Processes and activities involved in the pro- 
duction of a book from the time the idea enters 
the author’s mind until the finished product is 
out on the book stands. Brief inspirational talks 
by Somerset Maugham, Rebecca West, and Julian 
Huxley are included. Covers early attempts, 
Gutenberg’s work, up to modern times. 


DAY WITH THE SUN 


Three reels. 
New York Sun, New York; Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 19 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
The above information on this film, and only 
that, was listed in “The Phi Delta Kappan”, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 8 (April, 1941). The Sun has since 
withdrawn the film from circulation. 


DEMOCRACY 


One reel; 1946. 

Encyclopaedia Brittannica Films, 20 North Wac- 
ker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Animated drawings and photography present 
the nature and meaning of democracy. The two 
characteristics of democracy—shared respect and 
shared power—are defined and described. The film 
discusses two important conditions which have 
historically promoted growth of democracy: bal- 
anced economic distribution and enlightenment. 
Has considerable bearing on freedom of the press. 


DIVIDE AND CONQUER 


14 minutes; 1942. 

Office of War Information, Bureau of Motion 
Pictures, Washington 25, D. C. 

Deals with Nazi propaganda. 
of spreading hate and fear, distrust and con- 
fusion are drastically shown. Without pulling 
punches, the film shows how Hitler used all the 
devices of propaganda and espionage to destroy 


Nazi techniques 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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WHAT A STUDENT SAYS... 


We can tell our readers what we believe was accomplished by the 
Yearbook Conference but when a delegate tells us it begins to ap- 
proach what we called news. Miss Diana Cavallo liked a lot of 
things she experienced and proceeded to tell her school about it 
through a column in her paper, the “Acorn” of the Upper Darby, 
Pa., Senior High School. Here it is, and we thank the lady! 

I LIKE NEW YORK! 
By Diana Cavallo 

I was excused from school Friday to attend the 8th annual CSPA 
Yearbook Conference in New York. The 1949 Oak, when it 
makes its appearance in June, will be ample proof of what I 
learned about yearbooks. Equally important right now is what I 
learned about people and human nature. 

I have often heard that New York is more like a factory than a 
city, that its inhabitants are more like robots than live people, that 
the city is over-populated and over-commercialized—but after a two- 
day sojourn there I am convinced that it is over-criticized. 

Pros and cons regarding the relative merits and disadvantages 
of city life are matters of opinion, but actually, people—masses 
and individuals—are the mainstay of any city. And, if New York 
is to be judged by virtue of the nature of its inhabitants, I would 
say it is neither cold, nor aggressive, nor phlegmatic. 

New Yorkers sitting opposite me on the subway looked no differ- 
ent from strange Philadelphians. They smiled when their eyes met 
mine; they courteously whispered “excuse me” when the lurching 
of the subway car threw them off balance; they were quick to for- 
ward directions when asked by a bewildered out-of-towner. 


Four 







New York cabbies are friendly, ever ready with small talk, laud- 
ing the Empire City and deploring its traffic problems in the same 
breath. Suggesting places to visit, shows to see, and good not-too- 





expensive restaurants gives them almost child-like pleasure. 
. waiters . . . bell-hops . . . ushers . 
saleswomen—they are not rude; they 





Elevator operators . . 





policemen .. . doormen... 
are not too busy for strangers; they are not disinterested and im- 
personal. The mass of them have a peppering of sincerity as well 
as the shortcomings which characterize human nature. 

But New York is more than a city of masses. It is peopled with 
individuals, and I liked each one that I met in my two days in 
the Big City. I doubt if my newly found friends are typical, but 
I’d like to think they are! 

There were three New Yorkers, in particular, whom I'll never 
forget. Beth, a native of the city and a reporter for Seventeen, 
who was fired with enthusiasm for whatever she did or said. She 
recognized me as a stranger to her hometown and immediately 
strove to make me a part of it. She shared with me her rich 
experiences, her well-rounded knowledge and her very opportune 
She is no robot! 

Jesse . . . Seldom have I met anyone so naturally courteous, so 
casually friendly, so witty and charming. His sincere love of the 
University of Columbia and the many things for which it stands 
were evidenced in his many reference to that school. He is no robot! 

Dr. Murphy . . . Unassuming despite his important position as 
Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. He is soft- 
spoken, yet effective in speech; his every mannerism is one of re- 
finement; his interest in the nation’s schools and their publications 















umbrella. 










is genuine; his penchant for people is behind all his actions. He 





is no robot! 
New Yorkers, generally and individually, contrary to common 


I like them! 
oe ah ae 






belief, are nice human beings. 






CAREFUL 


It is inevitable that leadership should be studied and emulated 
by those who are interested in making a showing in any given field 
From the very beginnings of this Association one 






of endeavor. 
paper has studied another of higher rank in order to raise its own 
level of accomplishment and place it in the forefront of student 






publications. 

This Association has recommended that all Medalist and First 
Place ranks be studied by the membership after each Contest. 

It has not suggested that one publication copy another. 

Recently, the Adviser to a ranking yearbook from the Pacific 
Coast called our attention to a 1948 annual published in a mid- 
Western state in which some pages were almost identical to those 
of her own book for 1947 and others carried much of the same 
material that had graced the pages of her book the year before. 
That some of her art editors had won scholarships on the basis 
of their outstanding work is evidence of its superiority. “Per- 
haps we should feel flattered,” she writes, “but the 1947 staff did 
a great deal of research to find titles, vocabularly and verses appro- 
priate to the theme and to our school.” 

Another letter from an Adviser calls attention to a poem which 
had been selected for our “Poetry of the Month” page which is 
almost the same as the first verse of a poem by a well-known poet. 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Connecticut’s 15th Convention 


Heldat Weaver High, Hartford 


More than 800 delegates registered for 
the 15th Annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Scholastic Press Association held 
at Weaver High School, Hartford, Satur- 
day, October 16, under the direction of 
Dr. Marion C. Sheridan of New Haven 
High School, President of the Association. 

With “The Student, School, Community 
and World” as the theme, the conference 
opened with a general session in which Wil- 
liam F. Aitkin, Principal of Weaver High, 
Fred D. Wish, Superintendent of the Hart- 
ford Schools, and Cyril Coleman, Mayor, 
extended the greetings from their respec- 
tive fields. Mr. Wish had been editor of 
the Owlet of the Hartford Public High 
School when a student in that institution 
and Mayor Coleman, a former member of 
the staff of the Meriden High School, drew 
the enthusiastic applause from a large dele- 
gation from that city. 

Mr. Lewis Fox, President of the Hartford 
Board of Education, spoke to the gathering 
on The Importance of the School Publica- 
tion in the Community, stressing its value 
as a medium for character development and 
the cultivator of proper school spirit and 


‘ good sportsmanship. Dr. Joseph M. Mur- 


phy, Director of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, addressed the Convention 
on The School Publication Comes of Age 
during which he traced the development of 
the school press in the United States, its 
current extension overseas and concluded 
with a plea for more time and consideration 
for both staffs and Advisers for the prose- 
cution of their work during the school day. 
For the latter, he quoted from the pamph- 
let, “What Price Advisership?”, a survey 
of working conditions among Advisers pub- 
lished during the summer by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 

The Pattern of Events Since World War 
II was the topic of Harry B. Ellis of the 
Office of the Foreign Editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor at the general session. 

A series of sectional meetings was fol- 
lowed by luncheon periods for the student 
delegates and a special luncheon for the 
Advisers concluded the morning’s activities. 

The general session in the afternoon 


heard an address by Sir Alfred Zimmern, 
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Visiting Professor of International Rela- 
tions at Trinity College, Hartford. Sir 
Alfred showed the delegates a copy of 
the school magazine from his secondary 
school in England and mentioned he had 
been an editor of a publication at Oxford 
University during his undergraduate days. 

Miss Jean Merrill, Gay Head II, of 
Scholastic Magazine made a hit with the 
delegates by her charming and thoughtful 
discussion of “Does Your Publication Have 
a Sense of Humor?” 

Sectional meetings and Student Panels 
filled the afternoon. The students of 
Weaver High School entertained with their 
band, violin and flute solos and with an 
exhibition of tumbling which drew much 
applause from the delegates. 

Several commercial firms and organiza- 
tions arranged exhibits for the Convention 
and the Hartford Courant had a newsboy 
deliver facsimile copies of its first issue 
dating back to the 1700’s which provided 
an interesting contrast for the students 
with the currefit issues of the same paper. 


7  F 


Maryland Scholastic Press To 
Meet At College Park Nov. 6 


The third annual press tournament of 
the Maryland Scholastic Press Association 
will be held at the University of Maryland, 
College Park, Saturday, November 6. 

Miss Mary E. Murray, director, will be 
in charge of the tournament, assisted by 
Dr. Jack Bryan of the University faculty. 

Three “on-the-spot” contests will be con- 
ducted in news, sports and editorial writ- 


(Continued on Page 6) 





Directors of scholastic press associations 
are requested to keep the Chairman of the 
National Council of Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciations informed as to the dates for their 
gatherings and to file a report for mention 
in the pages of the Review. 

The chairman may be reached at 320-24 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

The information contained in this list 
has been compiled from the returns on the 
postal card questionnaire sent recently to 
the directors of the several scholastic press 
associations. 





Coming Events... 


1948 

3 November—Elementary Press Associa- 
tion of Chicago, IIl., Annual Tea at Mandel 
Brothers Ivory Room. 

5-6 November—Oregon High School 
Press Association, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

5-6 November—Nebraska High School 
Press Association, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

6 November—Philadelphia Conference, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, in 
cooperation with the Philadelphia Public 
School Press Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Scholastic Press Association, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

6 November—Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

10 November—Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Press Association, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman Oklahoma. 

26-27 November—National Scholastic 
Press Association and National Association 
of Journalism Directors, French Lick 
Springs, Indiana. 

3 December—Annual Conference on 
School Publications, New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 

4 December—Intermountain Journalism 
Conference, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

1949 

10-12 March—25th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N.Y 

8-9 April—Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Ky. 

23 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

April (Date not decided)—South Caro- 
lina Scholastic Press Association, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

12-13 May—Montana Interscholastic Edi- 
torial Association, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Mont. 

May (Date not decided)—Arkansas 
High School Press Association, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Spring of 1949—Pennsylvania Scholastic 
Press Association (Place to be decided). 

The Central New York State School 
Press Association will hold a conference 
during 1948-49 at a place and date to be 
determined. 
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8th Short Course 
(Continued from Page 1) 


their schools. One out-of-town group con- 
sisted of thirty staff members. The usual 
number was between three and five. Re- 
gardless of the number, the sectional meet- 
ings were arranged so that all the topics 
could be covered at some time during the 
Conference. 

Many people expressed their satisfaction 
with the early date at which the Conference 
was held and some indicated that it was 
becoming customary in their schools to plan 
on the two-day gathering as the send off 
of the year in the work of organizing their 
yearbooks. 

Mentioned in particular by two of the 
speakers and noticed by the Board of 
Judges, was the continued failure of a 
large number of schools to indicate the 
names of the cities, towns and states in the 


books. 


NOTHER weakness was the fact that 

many pictures did not bear captions 
that would indicate to an outsider what 
was being pictured or the names of the 
participants. One speaker mentioned that 
while the names and incidents may have 
been green in memory at the time the book 
was issued, all too soon doubts would creep 
in and the identities would be lost beyond 
recall. It was agreed that if an event 
or a person was of sufficient importance 
to be placed in the books the proper labels 
should be attached to the illustrations. 

Absent from many of the books, par- 
ticularly those of the smaller schools, were 
the large, often full-page illustrations of 
school life, activities and the surroundings 
that formerly were so much a part of an 
annual. As the main purpose of a year- 
book is to capture the school days with 
which the students are familiar and to 
record them for all time, some attention 
should be paid to rating the proposed il- 
lustrations on the basis of their permanent 
value. 

Each delegate was presented with a note- 
book by Campus Publishing Company which 
soon became filled with digests of the talks. 
The Comet Press gave each editor a Check 
List covering the major points of the average 
yearbook which could be used to ascertain 
the extent of coverage. The Campus Pub- 
lishing Company supplied the programs for 
the Conference for which the Association 


expresses its thanks and appreciation. 


Six 
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ing. In charge of these will be Dr. Bryan, 
news; Lambert Greenawalt, author of sev- 
eral books in journalism and adviser of the 
York High Weekly, York, Pa., editorials; 
Bryan Barker, secretary of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association and 
adviser of the Mercersburg News, Mercers- 
burg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., inter- 
view; Miss Murray, CSPAA president, 
sports. 

Clinics in make-up, financing, news, sports 
and editorial writing will be handled by 
Dr. Regis L. Boyle, vice-president of the 
National Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors, adviser of the Easterner, Eastern High 
School, Washington, D. C.; Miss Myrtle 
Bray, adviser of the Westerner, Western 
High School, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Murray and members of the journalism 
department of the University. 

Schools in Maryland and the District 
of Columbia may enter a team of three 
The team 
which scores the highest number of points 
will be awarded The Cumberland Times- 
News trophy, properly engraved, to be in 


members in the tournament. 


their possession for one year. Permanent 
possession will be acquired by the team 
winning the tournament three times, not 
necessarily in succession. A second trophy, 
smaller but an exact duplicate of the one 
in competition, will be given the winning 
team as their permanent possession. 

This year, special clinics will be held 


Exhibitions 


Displays of newspapers entered in 
the 1948 Contest of the CSPA were 
on exhibition at the 11th Annual Con- 
vention of the Empire State School 
Press Association held at Syracuse Uni- 
versity on October 29-30 and at the 
1948 Wabash Valley Press Conference, 
sponsored by the National Honorary 
Journalistic Fraternity of the Indiana 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute 
on October 9. 

The number of requests for such ex- 
hibits has grown to a large number in 
the course of a year, including many 
for use in summer session courses, and 
has extended to a number of foreign 
countries as well. 


for yearbooks and magazine advisers and 
editors. 

James C. Leonhart, president of the 
MSPA, will be in charge of the advisers’ 


meeting. 
e Fo ¢ 


Illiniois Press and Journalism 
TeachersConventionDrew 581 


With four general sessions, 30 sectional 
meetings and a major address by Clifton 
M. Utley, NBC radio commentator, the 
Illinois State High School Press Associa- 
tion and the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of Journalism held a highly successful 28th 
Annual Convention sponsored by the School 
of Journalism at the University of Illinois 
on the 17th and 18th of September. There 
were 581 Advisers and editors in attendance 
at the Convention which was organized by 
Donald E. Brown, Director of the ISHSPA. 


Highlights of the Convention included 
the address on Evaluating the Day’s News 
by Professor Raymond B. Nixon, Editor 
of the Journalism Quarterly, those on Tour 
School Paper, a Public Relations Vehicle, 
and Conducting the Interview, by Maude 
Staudenmeyer of Juneau High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., President of the National 
Association of Journalism Directors, Con- 
tests and Ratings, Their Value, by Ella 
Sengenberger, Director of Publications, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis In- 
diana, Women, Fashions and Journalism, 
by June R. Geraghty, Fashion Editor, St. 
Louis Bureau, Women’s Wear Daily, and 
Producing a Duplicated Yearbook by 
Bleance M. Wean, Chairman of the Na- 


tional Duplicated Paper Association. 


Le a 


Yearbook Shop Innovation 
At Wabash Valley Conference 


A new departure this year in the year- 
book portion of the Wabash Valley Press 
Conference held on Saturday, October 9, 
at the Indiana State Teachers College at 
Terre Haute, was a continuous program of 


workshop for yearbook Advisers and editors 
under the direction of a panel of experts. 
This phase of the program was substituted 
for the conventional panels which had been 


featured in other years. 
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Advisers’ Group Sponsors ‘Reviews 
of Forthcoming Books’ by Col. 


Hans Christian Adamson 


Accompanying the next issue of The 
Advisers Bulletin late in October will be 
a new feature, “Reviews of Forthcoming 
Books,” by Colonel Hans Christian Adam- 
son, author and book reviewer of note, it 
has been announced by Mrs. Anne M. 
Slick, Editor of the CSPAA Bulletin. These 
reviews of non-journalistic publications are 
contributed by Colonel Adamson to the 
CSPAA and are offered by the Association 
as an aid to advisers in guiding the reading 
of students in the field of contemporary 
writing. They were arranged for with the 
cooperation of Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
director of the CSPA. 

Colonel Hans Christian Adamson 

Colonel Hans Christian Adamson served 
as Chief of Personnel Narratives in the 
Office of Chief of Air Staff, USAAF, 
during World War II. He was born in 
Denmark on July 20, 1890. On completing 
his formal education in Denmark and Eng- 
land, he came to America where he worked 
on newspapers in various parts of the 
country, serving in capacities from reporter 
to managing editor. He also went to Europe 
as foreign correspondent and saw service 
in World War I. In 1930 he married 
Helen A. Lyon of Boston. 

Colonel Adamson left the newspaper field 
in 1926 to become Special Assistant to 
Brig. Gen. F. Trubee Davison during the 
latter’s term as Assistant Secretary of War 
for Aviation. He held that position until 
1933 when he resigned to become Assistant 
to the President of the American Museum 
of Natural History. Colonel Adamson 
returned to Army Service in the Summer 
of 1941 and was retired for physical dis- 
abilities incurred in the line of duty (com- 
bat) on December 15, 1945. As Chief of 
the USAAF Personnel Narratives Office, 
he directed the collection and writing of 
the human interest history of the Army 
Air Forces in all theatres of War. Among 
outstanding authors who took part in this 
project were John Steinbeck, Walter D. 
Edmonds, Henry F. Pringle, Philip Wylie, 
Lucien Hubbard, Jack Kirkland, Clayton 
Knight, Dr. William Carlson and Bogart 
Rogers. 


Novercber, 1948 


With Captain Rickenbacker’s Mission 

In the Summer of 1942, Colonel Adam- 
son was temporarily assigned by the Secre- 
tary of War to accompany Captain Edward 
V. Rickenbacker on a mission covering all 
Army Air Forces combat fronts. On Octo- 
ber 21st, the Army bomber, in which they 
were en route from Hawaii to Guadalcanal, 
had a forced landing in mid-ocean. As the 
plane crashed into the sea, Colonel Adam- 
son received an injury to his back that 
paralyzed him almost completely. After 
24 days of drifting on the ocean in three 
rafts, the seven men who survived the 





The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers’ Association 


has a paid up membership in excess of 
1150, issued a survey report at all 
1947-48 members on “What Price Ad- 
visership?” (copies of which are still 
available), is about to issue a BULLE- 
TIN on “The Facts in the Case” by 
Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, of New 
Haven, Conn., High School, distin- 
guished English teacher and accom- 
plished publications Adviser, to all 
1947-48 and 1948-49 members, and will 
cover equally important and interest- 
ing articles in the forthcoming, Octo- 
ber, January, March and May quar- 
terly BULLETINS for the informa- 
tion of the current membership. At 
least two additional surveys are in 
the process of study, both of which 
will be issued in booklet form to all 
members in good standing. 

Advisers not now holding member- 
ship may become members in good 
standing by paying the current dues 
of 50c for which they will receive the 
two publications issued to date. 

Memberships may be forwarded to 

CSPAA 
320-324 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Membership cards will be issued 


upon receipt of dues. 





ordeal were found and rescued by Navy 
fliers. 


On Colonel Adamson’s release from 
Walter Reed Hospital in the Spring of 
1943, he was temporarily assigned by Gen. 
H. H. Arnold to the office of Dr. John 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education. His assignment was to make 
a Nation-wide tour on behalf of the High 
School Victory Corps, to aid in the -effort 
to keep High School students from quit- 
ting their classes to enter employment to 
make money. On the completion of this 
mission in the Fall of 1943, Colonel Adam- 
son returned to his permanent duties as 
Chief of Personnel Narratives, USAAF. 

On August 18, 1945, after extensive but 
intermittent hospitalization at Walter Reed 
and other Army Hospitals, Colonel Adam- 
son was found physically disqualified for 
further military duty. 


Office Romance 


The CSPA office is a businesslike place 
and, for the most part, the staff has always 
consisted of boys from the College or from 
the other schools of the University. Dur- 
ing, and immediately following, the War 
period, several young ladies carried on the 
work in a highly satisfactory manner. 

When Mario De Orchis, formerly of the 
Centralite of the Central High School, 
Providence, R. I., and the first recipient of 
the CSPA Scholarship at Columbia College, 
returned from the War, he secured the serv- 
ices of Miss Frances Moore of Hawkins, 
Texas, to handle the financial desk. 

Miss Moore became Mrs. DeOrchis last 
June in a colorful wedding on the Uni- 
versity Campus and has now broadened her 
activities in the De Orchis household. 

Meanwhile, Mario has completed his Col- 
lege and Law course and has been admitted 
to the New York Bar. 

Their wedding trip took them 12,000 
miles by automobile to Mexico City and 
return. 

To the best of recollection of the oldest 
person in and about the office, this sets the 
precedent of being the first office romance 
in the history of the Association. The com- 
position of the present staff seems to pre- 
clude the possibility of a recurrence of a 
similar event though no action of the ad- 
ministration seems to have been impelled by 
that idea. 

The Association wishes them a long and 
happy married life. 





Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


HE editorials on this page were se- 
T lected for The Review by Sister 

Anne Miriam, Adviser to the Blue 
and White of the Shenandoah, Pa., Catho- 
lic High School, and the members of her 
staff. Because of space requirements they 
could not be used when originally intended. 
As the spirit and technique of the selections 
obtain at all times, they are brought to the 
attention of all Review readers in this issue 
for study and consideration in anticipation 
of the time of the year when they may be 
used most effectively. 


SHOPPING AROUND FOR A 
CHARACTER 
Let’s go shopping! 
shop and this is the best place to start— 
February. Sure it won’t cost you much and 


It’s a swell time to 


the items are really bargains. 

Here’s a nice counter — Washington. 
Think how your friends would admire you 
if you appeared with his characteristics: 
calm courage, prudence, and, of course, the 
qualities of a leader. Oh, here’s another 
wonderful department—Lincoln. 
pick up simplicity, honesty, and determina- 
tion for almost nothing here. Finger the 
qualities carefully — they might become 
But, let’s get on. The Dickens’ 


section is next. Popularity, humor, and ten- 


You can 


yours. 


derness would look as good on you as it 
did on that famous novelist. Look at the 
All the qualities of Long- 
fellow are heaped on top. This, probably, 
is the best, the fellowship of man. Have 
you peeked into St. Valentine’s Annex yet? 
No? Well, let’s see what goes! Oh, don’t 
you just envy that amiable nature combined 


next counter. 


with eloquence? 


Well, we’ve seen the whole store. Have 
you seen anything to perk up your char- 
acter? Why not buy it? The price is just 
right—a bit of time and just as much pa- 
tience. 


Shenandoah Catholic High 
Blue and White 
Shenandoah, Pa. 


veo 
LET’S EAT! 


Bacon and Eggs A Glass of Orange Juice 
A Glass of Milk Buttered Toast 

Cereal Marmalade 

Tempting, isn’t it? This is what you can 

have for breakfast when you feel like eat- 


ing it, but think of the children overseas. 
They don’t worry as to what or when to 


Eight 


eat. Their question is “will I eat?” 

Not only breakfast, but dinner and sup- 
per are great problems for these distressed 
people. The thought of missing one meal 
is terrible to us; to them it is already a mat- 
ter of routine. They eat where and when 
they find food, and when they can’t find it, 
they must go without it. You may not 
believe these stories of starvation in Europe, 
but this is mostly because you have not 
actually experienced such hunger, but they 


dre true. 


Let us then respond to our President’s 
plea for coopeartion and strive to do our 
utmost to help Europe and the rest of the 
starving nations of the world to the best of 
our ability. 


The Announcer 
Antonito Public School 
Antonito, Colo. 


vf 
A NEW YEAR AND A NEW YOU 


New Year’s Eve! The chimes toll out 
the passing of the year 1947 and with it 
old griefs, disappointments, fears, and fail- 
ures. Before you now lies the miracle of 
a new year — the longed-for “another 
chance” which God now places in your 


eager hands. 


There is a great fascination about the 
unknown future; its new vista holds endless 
wonders. You view the coming year with 
anticipation and hope welling high in your 
heart. 
will not bring a cessation of temptations 


Remember, however, the new year 


and disappointments; perhaps before you 
have even shaken the confetti from your 


hair, your resolutions will be forgotten. 

Tomorrow is a magic word full of prom- 
ises for the realization of dreams, and yet 
tomorrow never comes. There is danger 
lest the value and meaning of today be 
entirely forgotten. Today is the time for 
doing your very best, helping a friend or 
finishing a neglected duty. 

A new year and a new you! You are 
about to embark upon another year of your 
journey of life, the most wonderful adven- 


Make the most 


of each day, for there is no assurance that 


ture you will ever have. 
it may not be your last. Have hope in 
your hearts for the new year and believe 
firmly in your dreams, for when you earn- 
estly strive to do your best you may leave 
the rest to God. 

There are 366 new pages in life’s book 


for you. Look back through the volume of 
other years and you will see what improve- 
ments should be made in your manuscript. 
You are writing your autobiography for 
the great Critic, so make sure it is your 
best. 

For every Villa Mariam, this year should 
be a triumphant one, for what could ever 


conquer God and yourself? 


Vimacady, 
Villa Maria Academy 


Green Tree, Pa. 

je ae 
BROTHERHOOD 

It is indeed fitting that Brotherhood 

Week should come in February. Perhaps 
the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln 
will convey an added significance to the 
high ideal of the brotherhood of men. Cer- 
tainly Washington would want it that way. 
The commander of the gallant patriots gave 
unstintingly to achieve the precious rights 
which many Americans now hold lightly. 
Lincoln, too, who held the country together 
during the Civil War, was an apostle of 
brotherhood. 


recall the high standards of yesterday’s lead- 


If Americans today would 


ers, it would lead to a fuller recognition of 


man’s inherent equality. 
The Patrician 
Pottsville Catholic High 
Pottsville, Pa. 
. S 
LOVE OR HATE? 


“The future belongs to those who love, 


not to those who hate.” 

This quotation of Pope Pius XII stresses 
the fact that where there is love there is 
always peace. 

The existence of all creation depends on 
the love of God who wills its being. If 
God would cease to love any creature, it 


But God does 


not withdraw His love, even from those 


would thereby cease to be. 


who deliberately and knowingly reject it. 

If men would learn to love each other, 
the world would be a paradise. They would 
all work together, labor for higher ideals, 
and bloody wars would cease. Loving our 
neighbor implies sacrifice, assisting even at 
an inconvenience to ourselves. 

When hate rules the earth, anarchy, mis- 
tule, degradation, misery, corruption, and 
darkness reign without end. So to secure 
a future of peace, we must put in practice 
Christ’s precept of charity, which recognizes 
our neighbor as an intellectual creature, ca- 


pable of becoming like to Christ and en- 


titled to respect. Southern Sentinel 
Villa Maria 
Santiago, Chile 
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Placings of 493 Yearbooks in 14th Annual 


Critique Contest Announced 


HE annual announcement of the 

placings of the 493 books in the 

14th Critique and Contest for 
Yearbooks conducted by the CSPA took 
place on Friday, October 8, the opening 
day of the 8th Annual Short Course in 
Yearbook Production held at Columbia 
University. 

The entries came from 41 states and 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska 
and Canada and represented a small in- 
crease over the 472 books entered in the 
1947 competition. Following the July 1 
deadline, the Board of Judges began its 
work, spending the summer in reading, 
rating and recording the accomplishments 
of the current file of books. 

As usual, the press associations were 
given the releases a few days before the 
public announcement and proceeded to 
make a breakdown according to states to 
enable them to offer simultaneous releases 
in all parts of the country. That interest 
is increasing was noted from the fact that 
one of the agencies received nearly 300 
wires from papers across the United States 
asking for the results for the territories 


‘ they served. Together with the postal cards 


sent out by the CSPA and the presence 
of the release lists for the convenience of 
the delegates at the Convention, it is be- 
lieved one of the best coverages for this 
event in Association history was accom- 


plished. 


N addition, the score books were re- 

ceived in the office earlier this year 
than in previous years and the majority 
were in the mails to the Advisers within 
a week to ten days after the Conference. 
A few remained to be mailed at the time 
this issue of the Review went to press 
but it is believed all will be in the hands of 
the schools before the final list is published 
with this issue. 

Certificates of Award are now being en- 
grossed and it is hoped most of them will 
be in the mails by the end of the first week 
in November. If delay occurs it will be 
because of minor delays, such as the cor- 
tection of errors. As nothing can be ac- 
complished by inquiring about the delays, 
it is suggested that the membership wait a 
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THE GARGOYLE 





Yearbook Contest Entries 


(The first Critique and Contest was 
held in 1935) 


1935 Scan 
1936 bed ee ee: 
1937 ; . 187 
1938 .- oa 
1939 .. 261 
1940 rere sasha oa 
194] 287 
1942 283 
1943 - 230 
1944 245 
1945 ... ns : fe 
BN ERS ha aed VS TN olen 379 
1947 ks ' 472 
1948 .. a3 493 





reasonable length of time before writing 
The 1948 list- 


for additional information. 
ings follow: — 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
CLASSBOOKS 


2501 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
THE ELM TREE, New Haven High, New Haven, 
Conn. 
First Place 
AURORA (June), Thos. Jefferson High, Brook- 
Iyn, N. Y. 
TRAILMARKER (January), Bartram High, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 
TRAILMARKER (June), Bartram High, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 
TAFT SENIOR (June), William Howard Taft 
High, New York, N. Y. 
MONROVIAN (January), James Monroe High, 
Bronx, N. Y. 
a (June), 
Bronx, 


James Monroe High, 
Ze 
QILL AND’ HAMMER, Haaren High, New York, 
ma 


Second Place 
ORIOLE (January), Evander Childs High, New 
. ws 


York, N 
Third Place 


ORIOLE (June), Evander Childs High, New 
York, Y. 
AURORA (January), Thos. Jefferson High, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TAFT SENIOR (January), William Howard Taft 
Hich, New York, Fs 

CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


SENIOR ECHOES (June), Lane High, Brooklyn, 
w.. ¥. 

— CLASSIC, S. J. Tilden High, Brooklyn, 
N 


SPOTLIGHT (June), Julia Richman High, New 
York, N. Y. 


Fourth Place 
SENIOR RECORDER, Boys High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EPILOG, Midwood High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TRIANGLE (June), Bayside High, Bayside, N. Y. 
TRIANGLE (January), Bayside High, Bayside, 
_ oe 


1501-2500 Pupils 


First Place 
SPIRES, Cathedral High, New York, N. Y. 
Second Place 
ATHENAEUM, Barringer High, Newark, N. J. 
1948 SENIOR YEARBOOK, Evanston Township 
High, Evanston, II. 
(January), Flushing High, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


at Conference 


THE _— (June), Flushing High, Flush- 
ing, 


Third Place 
OBSERVATORY, Bronx High School of Science, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


901-1500 Pupils 


First Place 
THE YEAR BOOK, Girls High, Boston, Mass. 
— James J. Ferris High, Jersey 
ity, N. J. 


Third Place 
TUSITALA, Senior High, Nashua, N. H. 


601-900 Pupils 


First Place 
THE ORACLE, Wakefield High, Wakefield, Mass. 


Second Place 
SCHYLOG, Philip Schuyler High, Albany, N. Y. 
Third Place 
WEPAWAUG, Milford High, Milford, Conn. 
KEYNOTE, Sault Ste. Marie High, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


301-600 Pupils 
First Place 


RECALL, Quakertown Sr.-Jr. High, Quakertown, 
Penna. 


Second Place 
COLSENIAN, Collingdale High, Collingdale, Pa. 


300 Pupils or Less 


Medalist 
THE TATTLER, Bloomfield High, Bloomfield, 
Conn. 
Second Place 
THE HATTER, Hatfield Sr. High, Hatfield, Pa. 
Third Place 
THE MARYLYNN, St. Marys Girls High, Lynn, 
Mass. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS PRINTED 
CLASSBOOKS 


First Place 
ARTISAN (January), S. Gompers Vocational and 
Technical High, Bronx, N. Y. 
ARTISAN (June), S. Gompers Vocational and 
Technical High, Bronx, N. Y. 
Third Place 
MANNEQUIN (January), Sarah J. Hale Voca- 
tional High, New York, N. Y. 
MANNEQUIN (June), Sarah J. Hale Voca- 
tional High, New York, N. Y. 


SENIOR HIGH PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


2501 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
TUCSONIAN, Tucson Sr. High, Tucson, Ariz. 
SCHURZONE, Carl Schurz High, Chicago, Ill. 
_— ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cincinnati, 
io 
First Place 
THE RADIATOR, Somerville High, Somerville, 
Mass. 
LANE TECH PREP, Lane Technical High, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 
MIAHI, Miami Sr. High, Miami, Fla. 
THE GARLAND, Little Flower Catholic High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Place 

FLAME AND STEEL, Murrell Dobbins Voca- 
tional-Technical School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE MOHIAN, Murphy High, Mobile, Ala. 

THE SCROLL (June), Henry Snyder High, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

THE SCROLL (January), Henry Snyder High, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

THE PIONEER (January), Andrew Jackson High, 
St. Albans, N. Y. 

Third Place 

THE PIONEER (June), Andrew Jackson High, 
St. Albans, N. Y. 

EASTERN, Eastern District High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1501-2500 Pupils 
Medalist 

CINEMA, Lakewod High, Lakewood, Ohio 

’48 THE BOOK OF THE YEAR, Western Hills 
High, Cincinnati, Ohio 

MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Calif. 


First Place 
THE CENTRIPETAL, Central Catholic High, 
Toledo, Ohio 
EASTONIA, East High, Salt Lake City, Utah 
MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookline, Mass. 
THE CALDRON, Central High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Nine 
































































































































































































































































MALDONIAN, Malden High, Malden, Mass. 
THE MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, 
Richmond, Va. . 
POT O’ GOLD, De Vilbiss High, Toledo, Ohio 
ORACLE, Andrew Jackson High, Jacksonville, 

Fla 
LA _RETEMA, Breckenridge High, San Antonio, 


GRANITIAN, Granite High, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Second Place 
BACONIAN, Bridgeton High, Bridgeton, N. J. 
JAMIS, Hazleton Senior High, Hazleton, Pa. 
THE SURVEYOR, George Washington High, San 
Francisco, Calif. : 
RED AND WHITE, Lowell High, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
THE COLONIAL, Hempstead High, Hempstead, 
4 
GARNET AND WHITE, Bayonne High, Bayonne, 


i. ae 
THE COMMODORE, Maury High, Norfolk, Va. 
TAMARACK, North Central High, Spokane, 
Wash. 

THE LEGENOA, The Arthur Hiss Senior High, 
Saginaw, Mich. . 
STRENUOUS LIFE, High, 

Wash. 
ICARIAN, Gage Park High, Chicago, IIl. 
THE RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


Roosevelt Seattle, 


Third Place 
LIBER ACTORUM, Public Latin School, 
Mass. 

THE PILOT WHEEL, 
Wilmington, Calif. 
CURTIS YEARBOOK, 
Island, N. Y. 
WY-HI, Theodore 

Mich. 
CHIEFTAIN, 
Calif. 
SOUNDINGS 1948, 
York, N. Y. 
THE ORIOLE 
lyn, N. Y. 

THE ORIOLE (January), Bushwick High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Boston, 
Phineas Banning High, 
1948, Curtis High, Staten 
High, 
High, 


Roosevelt Wyandotte, 


University Los Angeles, 


Port Richmond High, New 


(June), Bushwick High, Brook- 


901-1500 Pupils 


Medalist 

THE SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
THE WARRIOR, Central High, Memphis, Tenn. 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Colton Union High, 

Colton, Calif. 
WATCHTOWER, 

Hills, Calif. 
THE TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GUSHER, Byrd High, Shreveport, La. 


First Place 
JOPLIMO, Joplin Sr. High, Joplin, Mo. 
SEQUOYAH, Fair Park High, Shreveport, La. 
SPIC, Owosso High, Owosso, Mich. : 
LEGEND, Ottawa Hills High, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
THE ORACLE, Sexton High, Lansing, Mich. 
TREASURE CHEST, W. C. Mophan High, Bell- 
more, L. I., N. Y. 
THE PRINCE, Princeton High, Princeton, N. J. 
ALLEGEWI, Allegany High, Cumberland, Md. 
VOLSUNG, Downey Union High, Downey, Calif. 
BANDERSNATCH, Scarsdale High, Scarsdale, 


a. ee 

THE ACORN ANNUAL, High, 
Roanoke, Va. 

UTOPIAN, Canoga Park High, Canoga Park, 
Calif. 

MAGIC CASEMENTS, Lodi High, Lodi, N. J. 

PURPLE AND GOLD, Garfield High, Garfield, 


N. J. 
L’ENVOI, Roosevelt High, Yonkers, N. Y. 
THE CATHOLICON, Catholic Central High, 
Troy, N. Y. 
SHEPHERDESS, Seton High, Baltimore, Md. 
CENTRALIAN, Central High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ANCHOR, Newport News High, Newport News, 
Va. 


Beverly Hills High, Beverly 


Jefferson Sr. 


Second Place 
THE Wilkinsburg High, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
ORIENT, East High, Rochester, N. Y. 
THE BULLDOG, Butte High, Butte, Mont. 
THE 1948 POWER, Power Memorial Academy, 
New York, N. Y. 
THE PEAL, Orange High, Orange, N. J. 
TIGANDO, Orlando Sr. High, Orlando, Fla. 
ARGONAUT, New Dorp High, Staten Island, N.Y. 
PROMENADE, Charles E. Gorton High, Yonkers, 


ae. ie 

THE CRIMSON, East Providence Sr. High, E. 
Providence, R. I. 

DOE-WAH-JACK, Burlington High, Burlington, 
N 


. 

THE ALMANAC, Benjamin Franklin High, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
THE PERISCOPE, 
Amboy, N. J. 

SALMAGUNDI, Keene High, Keene, N. H. 

ECHO, Santa Rosa High, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

MUNHISKO, Munhall High, Munhall, Pa. 

LOG, Stratford High, Stratford, Conn. 

1948 ANNUAL, Watertown Sr. High, Water- 
town, Mass. 

THE SILVER LAMP, Jeremiah E. Bucks High 
School for Girls, Dorchester, Mass. 


ANNUAL, 


Perth Amboy High, Perth 


Ten 


Third Place 
PINE BURR, Beaumont High, Beaumont, Tex. 
PIONEER, Somerville High, Somerville, N. J. 
CRANSTONIAN, Cranston High, Cranston, R. I. 
THE CATONIAN, Catonsville High, Catonsville, 


Md. 
KARUX, Phillipsburg High, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
THE ANNUAL, Meriden High, Meriden, Conn. 


601-900 Pupils 


Medalist 

THE 1948 OWL, Paris High, Paris, Tex. 
DEL-ANO Delano High, Delano, Calif. 
—— WAWA, Centralia High, Centralia, 

ash. 
PROVOST, Provo High, Provo, Utah 
LAHIAN, Lansdowne High, Lansdowne, Pa. 
KE KUHIAU, Kauai High, Kauai, T. H. 


First Place 
THE RECORD, Merchantville High, Merchant- 
ville, N. J. 
THE SHAMROCK, St. Vincent High, Akron, Ohio 
RADIOGRAPH, Winona High, Winona, Minn. 
DRAGON, Fairmont High, Dayton, Ohio 
PRIDWEN, Catholic High, Harrisburg, Pa. 
— Hollidaysburg High, Hollidaysburg, 
a. 
OLYMPIAN, Marietta High, Marietta, Ga. 
SUNDIAL, Woodbury High, Woodbury, N. J. 
THE ECHO, Bedford High, Bedford, Pa. 
HEARTHSTONE, Fairfield College Prep. School, 
Fairfield, Conn. 
RED AND GRAY, 
tional City, Calif. 
THE SILVERSWORD, 
poko, Maui, Hawaii 
THE CARDINAL, St. 
wick, N. J. 
PIRATES LOG, Highline High, Seattle, Wash. 
BEARFAX, Bear River High, Tremonton, Utah 
EAGLET, Somerset High, Somerset, Pa. 
Second Place 
THE ARENA, Canisius High, Buffalo, 
THE TARTAN, Clifford J. Scott 
Orange, N. J. 
SURVEYOR, Mt. Vernon High, Alexandria, Va. 
CRIMSON J, Jacksonville High, Jacksonville, Ill. 
—— Wappingers Central, Wappingers Falls, 
ILEX Woodland High, Woodland, 
=o Regional High, Springfield, 
ALEMBIC, Madison High, Madison, N. J. 
oe Johnson City High, Johnson City, 
VALLEY GREEN Valley 
Falls, N. J. 
THE ARTISAN, Mechanicsburg High, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 
TIOT, Senior High, Norwood, 
1948 BERNARDIAN, Bernards 
ville, N. J. 
ON-THE-MON, Brownsville Sr. 
ville, Pa. 
SHAWNEE, New Cumberland High, New Cum- 
berland, Pa. 
LA MEMORIA, West York High, York, Pa. 
YELLOW JACKET, Hastings High, Hastings- 
On-Hudson, N. Y. 
Third Place 
COMMERCE 1948, High School 
Boston, Mass. 
HI-NOC-AR, Rocky 


N. C. 
THE PELICAN (1948), Pelham Memorial Jr.- 

Sr. High, Pelham, N. Y. 
—— Saranac Lake High, Saranac Lake, 
ROSE LEAVES, Roseville Joint Union High, 

Roseville, Calif. 

301-600 Pupils 
Medalist 

VERITAS, St. Marys High, Rutherford, N. J. 
LOG, Cadillac High, Cadillac, Mich. 
PERISCOPE, Oakmont High, Oakmont, Pa. 
LION, Red Lion High, Red Lion, Pa. 
CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High, Magna, Utah 
THE STYLUS, Decatur Girls High, Decatur, Ga. 
ACORN, Oakwood High, Dayton, Ohio 


First Place 
KING JACK, Webb City High, Webb City, Mo. 
HURRI-KANE, Kane High, Kane, Pa. 
I. C.. ANNUAL OF 1948, Immaculate Conception 
High, Elmhurst, IIl. 
PUFFS AND PATCHES, Covington Senior High, 
Covington, Va. 
SIBYLLINE, Mt. Carmel High, Mt. Carmel, IIl. 
QUOVADIS, Sayreville High, Sayreville, N. J. 
THE CHIEFTAIN, Glen-Nor High, Glenolden, Pa. 
BEXLEO, Bexley High, Bexley, Columbus, Ohio 
THE “J”, Jersey Township High, Jerseyville, Ill. 
ROSMARIAN, Lancaster Catholic High, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


Sweetwater Union High, Na- 


Maui High, Hamakua- 


Peters High, New Bruns- 


a. Be 
High, East 


Calif. 


Passaic High, Little 


Mass 
High, Bernards- 


High, Browns- 


of Commerce, 


Mount High, Rocky Mount, 


Second Place 
LEAVES, Sycamore Community High, Sycamore, 
Ill. 


CRESSET, Hickman High, Columbia, Mo. 

KLAHIAM, Ellensberg Senior High, Ellensberg, 
Washington 

MEMOIRS, Yeadon High, Yeadon, Pa. 

THE PIRATE, Pittsburgh Senior High, Pitts- 
burgh, Calif. 

SPOTLIGHT, Elizabeth City High, Elizabeth City, 


N. C. 

se ORACLE, Malverne High, Malverne, 

MNEMOSYNE, Cliffside 
Park, N. J. 

CACHE, Washington High, Washington, N. J. 

TOM TOM, Owego Free Academy, Owego, N. Y. 

THE ECHO, Grand Blanc Twp. Unit School, 
Grand Blanc, Mich. 

WELLESLEYAN, Gamaliel Bradford Senior High, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

CADMEA, Bristol Tennessee Senior High, Bristol, 


Cliffside Park High, 


Tenn. 

SUMMO, COLLIS, North Providence High, North 
Providence, R. I. 

THE LOCK, Lockport Township High, Lockport, 
Ill. 

OPTIMIST, Forest 
Grove, Oregon 

BEACHCOMBER, Coronado High, Coronado, Cal. 


Third Place 
PINE ae ANNUAL, Jr.-Sr. High, Lake- 
wood, 


THE COMET. Nazareth High, Nazareth, Pa. 

THE HOOT, Park Ridge High, Park Ridge, N. J. 

UNALIYI, Souderton High, Souderton, Pa. 

= KETTLE, Ketterlinus High, St. Augustine, 
a. 


Grove Union High, Forest 


VALLEY BUGLE, Gowanda High, Gowanda, N.Y. 
THE NAUTILUS, Waterville Senior High, Water- 
ville, Mass. 

ODYSSEY, Homer Central School, Homer, N. Y. 
ORACLE, East Hampton High, East Hampton, 
Conn. 
EBB-TIDE, Pleasant 
Pleasant Beach, N. J. 
THE DEN, Vestal Central School, 
CENTRALIAN, Southwestern 

Lakewood, N. Y. 
STYLYUS, Windber High, Windber, Pa. 
BEACHCOMBER 1948, Corondao High, Coronado, 

Calif. 

THE BANNER, 
more Falls, Me. 
SENIOR MEMOIRS, High, 

Jervis, N. Y. 

IDLER, Ridgefild Park High, Ridgefield, N. J. 
THE STAGECOACH, Sidney High, Sidney, Mont. 
1948 PURPLE AND WHITE, Phoenixville Senior 

High, Phoenixville, Pa. 

SCROLL, Shippensburg High, Shippensburg, Pa. 
Fourth Place 
THE VOYAGER, Northbridge 

Whitensville, Mags. 

THE RO-RAP, Roanoke Rapids 

Rapids, N. C. 
ALBADOME, Highland Highland 

Park, N. J. 

DU PONTIAN, DuPont High, Belle, W. Va. 

CRUSADER, Edgewood High, Madison, Wis. 

BLUE AND WHITE, Sharpsville High, Sharps- 
ville, Pa. 

ADVOCATE, Needham Senior High, Needham 

Heights, Mass. 

1948 INDIAN, Smithtown Branch High, Smith- 

town Branch, N. Y. 

THESAURUS, Manchester West High, Manches- 

ter, N. H. 

THE TAJ, Harrisonburg High, Harrisonburg, Va. 
THE ARDANTE, Ashland High, Ashland, Pa. 


300 Pupils or Less 
Medalist 
AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon Jr.-Sr. 
burgh, Pa. 
HILLTOP ECHO, Somersworth High, Somers- 
worth, H. 
LA REVISTA, Vista High, Vista, Calif. 


First Place 
MEMORIES, Sacred Heart Academy, Tampa, Fila. 
LODESTAR, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Tampa, 
Fla. 
CECILIAN, St. Cecilia High, Kearny, N. J. 
THE ACHILLEAN, Holy Family High, Auburn, 
Y 


Point Beach High, Point 
Vestal, 
Central 


NM. = 
School, 


Livermore Falls High, Liver- 


Port Jervis Port 


Senior High, 
High, Roanoke 


Park High, 


High, Pitts- 


is me 
CRUSADER, St. 
nardino, Calif. 
THE ECHO, Immaculate Heart Academy, Water- 
town, N. Y. 
THE CLARION, Cheverus High, Portland, Me. 
THE CHIMES, St. John High, Patterson, N. J. 


Bernardine’s High, San Ber- 


THE LARIAT, Underwood School, Omaha, Nebr. 
KAYHI, Ketchikan High, Ketchikan, Alaska 
THE BELLS, St. Mary’s Academy, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Second Place 
THE INDIAN, Clinton High, Clinton, N. J. 
CAL DONIAN, Caledonia Rural Agricultural 
High, Caledonia, Mich. 
THE SCHOLA, Garham Senior High, Garham, 


Me. 

LA CAMPANILLA, College High, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

THE HARVESTER, Liberty High, Liberty, Tex. 

HOUR GLASS, Fairport High, Fairport, N. Y. 

THE ACADEMIA, St. Joseph’s Academy, Port 
land, Me. 

THE 1948 LAMPREY, New Market High, New 
Market, a 

SCOPE, Royalton-Hartland Central School, Mid 
dleport, N. Y. 

SALESIAN, De Sales High, Geneva, N. Y. 

NENAMESECK, Ware High, Ware, Mass. 

THE SPARTAN, New Freedom High, New Free 
dom, Pa. 


The School Press Review 








‘la. 
pa, 
Irn, 
Ber- 
ter- 





Third Place 
THE COUNCILOR, Council Rock High, Newtown, 


Pa. 

PEBBLES, St. John’s Academy, Rensselaer, N.Y. 

— New Canaan High, New Canaan, 
Conn. 

BREWSTER 1948, Brewster Free Academy, Wolfe- 
borough, N. H. 

THE ANNUNCIATA, Annunciation High, Mid- 
dleport, N. Y. 

THE LOGGER, Kapowsin High, Kapowsin, Wash. 

THE PETREL, Reading Catholic High, Reading, 
Pa. 

Fourth Place 

COMMENTATOR, North Bannington High, Ar- 
lington, Vt. 

THE PINE LOG, Pine Plains Central School, 
Pine Plains, N. Y. 

THE REVIEW, Hampstead High, Hampstead, Md. 

GREEN — WHITE, Colfax Community High, 
Colfax, . 





JUNIOR HIGH PRINTED YEARBOOK — 


First Place 
THE EAGLE, Enterprise Junior High, Compton, 
Calif. 
Second Place 
THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, 
Junior High, Allentown, Pa. 


Third Place 
CENTRAL BOOSTER, Central Junior High, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 


Harrison-Morton 


Fourth Place 
THE CLARKSON, Junior High, Bronx, N. Y. 
THE MIDWAY, Carr Junior High, Durham, N. C. 





BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOK 
Medalist 
KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 


KAYYDET, St. Thomas Military Academy, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


First Place 

BLUE BOOK, Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

—- Catholic Central High, Detroit, 
micn, 

THE BOXWOOD 1948, St. Francis Prep School, 
Spring Grove, Pa. 

ADJUTANT, San Rafael Military Academy, San 
Rafael, Calif. 

THE ANNUAL, Regeopolis College, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada 

SKIRMISHER, Fork Union Military Academy, 
Fork Union, Va. 

neem, St. Ignatius High, Cleveland, 

io 
1948 TIGER, St. Xavier High, Louisville, Ky. 
es PARADE, Xavier High, New York, 


Second Place 
THE BRIEF, The Choate School, Wallingford, 


Conn. 

ee, Cathedral High, Los Angeles, 
ai. 

COYLE REVIEW, 1948, Monsignor James Coyle 
High, Tauton, Mass. 

THE LOYOLA, Loyola High, Towson, Md. 

a ene, Creighton University High, Omaha, 
ebr. 


THE STAR, St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Third Place 
“se Allen-Stevenson School, New York, 





GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEABOOK 


Medalist 

ECHOES, Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort 
Lee, N. J. 

LANTHORN, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, N. Y. 

THE IMMACULATA, The Immaculata High, Chi- 
cago, 

1948 CLARISSIAN, Institute of Notre Dame, 
Baltimore, Md. 


First Place 
THE CHRONICE, Tudor Hall School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


—S St. Dominic Academy, Jersey City, 
eae, St. Vincent Academy, Newark, 


FACTS AND FANCIES, Washington Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


REFLECTIONS, Villa Maria Academy, Malvern, 
‘a 


ROSE LEAVES, 1948, The Knox School, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 


Second Place 

SACRE COUER, Sacred Heart Academy, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 
JULIENDA, Notre Dame Academy, Roxbury, 

ass. 
PRECURSOR ANNUAL, St. John’s Villa Acad- 
emy, Staten Island, N. Y. 
THE EPILOGUE, Sarah Dix Hamilton High, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Third Place 


KODAK, Kemper Hall School, Kenosha, Wis. 





November, 





1948 





THE BELLS, St. Mary of the Angels Academy, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

DAYESYE, St. Margaret’s Academy, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

ROS MARIS, Villa Madonna Academy, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Fourth Place 
THE ee OF 1948, Ogontz School, Ogontz 
School, 


THE VENTURER, Miss Hewitts Classes, New 
York, N. Y. 


VERITAS, Rosary Academy, Waterson, Mass. 
CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOK 
First Place 
SENTRY, Stevens Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, 

J 


N. J. 
ADELPHIC, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP PUBLICATION PRINTED YEARBOOK 


First Place 
KENNEBECAMPER, Camp Kennebec, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS PRINTED YEARBOOK 


First Place 
JONESITE, Jones Commercial High, Chicago, Ill. 
CRAFTSMAN, Boston Trade High, Boston, Mass. 
Second Place 
ARTISAN, San Antonio Vocational and Technical 
School, San Antonio, Tex. 
THE TECHNICIAN, Bayonne Vocational and 
Technical High, Bayonne, N. J 
Third Place 
YORKVILLE PRIMER, Yorkville Vocational 
High, New York, N. Y. 


_ SENIOR COLLEGE PRINTED YEARBOOK 
Medalist 
THE TATLER, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED YEARBOOK 
“MAGAZINE 


Medalist 
ARSENAL CANNON, Arsenal Techical High, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
First Place 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
THE GRASSBURR, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Stephenville, Tex. 
SCROLL, Bethel Women’s College, Hopkinsville, 





Ky 
SAGA, Long Beach City College, Long Beach, 
Calif. 
1948 DAR-U-GAR Compton Junior College, Comp- 
ton, Calif. 
Second Place 
SPIN-DRIFT, Santa Monica City College, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
CROSSROADS, Joplin Junior College ,Joplin, Mo. 
Third Place 
THE BRONCHO, © aed Mexico Military Institute, 
Roswell, N. 


SCHOOLS ‘OF EDUCATION PRINTED» 
YEARBOOK 


First Place 
PEDAGOGUE, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 
ROSE LEAVES, College of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y. 
THE 1948 OAK, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. 
SAGAMORE, Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Second Place 
THE KLIPSUN, Western Washington College, 
Bellingham, Wash. 
THE TOWER, by J. State Teachers College, Jer- 
sey City, N. J 
THE WARBL ER, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Wharleston, III. 
THE TORCH, Edgewood College, Madison, Wis. 
Third Place 
PALTZONIAN, New Paltz State Teachers College, 
New Paltz 
AURORA, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
CLASSBOOKS 


2501 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
RECORD, West Philadelphia High, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Third Place 
SENIOR SAGA, Theodore Roosevelt High, New 
York, N. Y. 
1501-2500 Pupils 
Third Place 
REBELRY, John Adams High, Cleveland, Ohio 
901-1500 Pupils 
Medalist 
1948 HUMANIST (June), Memorial High, West 
New York, N. J 






First Place 
1948 HUMANIST ®QJanuary), Memorial High, 
West New York, N. J. 


Second Place 
JOHN QUILL, John Marshall High, Rochester, 
ee 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL L LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


2501 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
1948 FALCON, Northeast Catholic High, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley High, Honolulu, 
T. H. 


First Place ; 
CARDINAL’S CALENDAR, Cardinal Hayes High, 
New York, N. Y. 


Third Place 
PERIWINKLE, Walton High, New York, N. Y. 
THE HATCHET, George Washington High, New 
York, N. Y. 
Fourth Place 
THE GNOME, Dickinson High, Jersey City, N. J. 
1501-2500 Pupils 
Medalist 
THE TATLER, William Penn Senior High, York, 
Pa 
First Place 
SPIRIT OF 1948, Stamford High, Stamford, Conn. 
ARXALMA, Reading Senior High, Reading, Pa. 


Second Place 

EL GABILAN, Salinas Union High, Salinas, 
Calif. 

CLIPPER, Patterson Park High, Baltimore, Md. 

PUNCH _ JUDY, Eastern High, Washing- 
ton, D. 

THE COYOTE, Wichita Falls Senior High, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

ECHO, Eastern High, Baltimore, Md. 


Third Place 
THE LOUGHLINITE, Bishop Loughlin Memorial 
High, Brooklyn, N. 
CAVALIER, Polaski High, Milwaukee, Wis. 
THE BLUE BOOK, Kenwood High, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Fourth Place 
1948 POLYTECHNIC STUDENT, Joyn H. Francis 
Polytechnic School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
901-1500 Pupils 
Medalist 
JACKSONIAN, Stonewall Jackson High, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 
CREST, Peoria Consolidated High, Peoria, Ill. 
First Place 
MILESTONE, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Second Place 
THESAURUS, Union-Endicott High, Endicott, 


i. ae 
HIGHLANDER, Lakeland High, Lakeland, Fla. 
THE CARDINAL, Lincoln High, Portland, Ore. 
OLIVE AND GOLD, Santa Barbara High, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 
HELIOS ANNUAL, Central High, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Third Place 
THE CYNOSURE, Linden High, Linden, N. J. 
THE REVIEW, Santa Maria Union High, Santa 
Maria, Calif. 
601-900 Pupils 
First Place 
IMMACULATA, Trenton Catholic Boys High, 
Trenton, N. J 
First Place 
THE NUGGET, Butler High, Butler, N. J. 
THE TOP, Summit High, Summit, N. J. 
Second Place 
THE ORACLE, Edward Little High, Auburn, Me. 
MAROON AND GOLD, Glassboro High, Glass- 
boro, N. J. 
THE PROFILE, Glen Cove High, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
CAULDRON, Middletown High, Middletown, Conn. 
PIONEER, Pompton Lakes High, Pompton Lakes, 


N. J. 
LE SOUVENIR, Audubon High, Audubon, N. J. 
Third Place 
THE HARBOR HILL LIGHT, Roslyn High, Ros- 
lyn Heights, N. Y. 
SILVERLOGUE, Montgomery Blair High, Silver 
Springs, Md. 
ORACLE, Oakdale High, Oakdale, Calif. 
Fourth Place 
SCHOOL MEMORIES, Newark Valley Central 
High, Newark Valley, N. Y. 
ECHOES OF 1948, Boonton High, Boonton, N. J. 
301-600 Pupils 
Medalist 
SPINDRIFT, Oceanside Senior High, Oceanside, 
ie we 


First Place 
HAMBURG ECHOES, Hamburg High, Hamburg, 
me as 
KEMO, Merrill High, Merrill, Wis. 
THE KALENDA, Delaware Academy and Cen- 
tral School, Delhi, N. Y. 


Eleven 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Second Place 


PERIAUGER 1948, Dobbs Ferry High, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

CLIFFONIAN, Sea Cliff High, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 

RED AND BLACK, Liberty Memorial High. Law- 
rence, Kan. 

REMINISCENCE, Harrison High, Harrison, N.Y. 


NEDLAW, Walden High, Walden, N. Y. 
Third Place 
ARDSLEYAN, Ardsley High, Ardsley, N. Y. 
JAMESBURG TOMAHAWK, Jamesburg High, 
Jamesburg, N. Y. 
PLYON, Greenbelt High, Greenbelt, Md. 
CORONIAN, Hasbrouck Heights High, 
brouck Heights, N. J. 
EXODUS, Dunellen High, Dunellen, N. J. 
Fourth Place 
THE MONTI, Monticello High, Monticello, N. Y. 
300 Pupils or Less 
Medalist 
THE ROCK FOR 1948, East Rockaway High, E. 
Rockaway, N. Y. 
THE SCHOLASTIC, S. S. Philip and James High, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
First Place 
Washburn Rural 


Has- 


CHIMES High, Topeka, 

Kan. 

OPUS 1948, Sherburne Central High, Sherburne, 

> ie 

SCRAPS, F. E. Bellows High, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

ROLL CALL, Leavenworth Central High, Wol- 
cott, N. Y. 


1948, 


Second Place 
PANORAMA, Hinsdale Central High, Hinsdale, 
Y 


-_ . o 
CHIPMUNK, Westwood High, Westwood, Calif. 
THE GUSHER, Shidler High, Shidler, Okkla. 
THE HIGHLANDER, Highland Falls High, High- 
land Falls, N. Y. 


Third Place 
CLAY TABLET, Claymont High, Claymont, Del. 
LYMEN, Old Lyme High, Old Lyme, Conn. 
VINTAGE, Central School, Hammondsport, N. Y. 
ALOYSIAN, St. Aloysius Academy, Rome, N. Y. 
Fourth Place 
THE HAMILTONIAN, Hamilton High, South 
Hamilton, Mass. 
WE LA-HI, West 
Lampeter, Pa. 
COLUMBIANA, Columbia Grammar School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Lampeter Township High, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PLANOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOK 


Third Place 
THE EAGLE, Leyden Community High, Franklin 
Park, Il. 





EDUCATION LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 
First Place 
MEMORABILIA, N. J. State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 


SCHOOLS OF 





Second Place 


1948 ELMS, State College For Teachers, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





JUNIOR COLLEGES LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
Women’s 





SKYLINE, College, Denver, 


Colo. 


Colorado 


Second Place 
ROUNDUP, John Muir College, Pasadena, Calif. 
EL ALAMO, San Antonio Junior College, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


Third Place 


LA REVISTA, Ventura Junior College, Ventura, 
Calif. 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 
Second Place 

Mount Trinite Academy, 


IMALDAEN, 
town, Mass. 

ECHOES, Academy 
Springs, Md. 


Water- 


of the Holy Name, Silver 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Chamindale High, Min- 
i Ms 


eola, N 


BOYS’ 


First Place 
CROSSED SABRES, Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy, Wayne, Pa. 
Second Place 
THE LOG, Williston Academy, 
Mass. 
PREP SHADOWS, St. John’s Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Easthampton, 


Twelve 


SENIOR COLLEGE LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
TRISKELE, Villa Madonna College, 
Ky. 


Covington, 


Second Place 
EDDA, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


Second Place 
THE KEY, Alfred Vail Junior 
Plains, N. J. 


High, Morris 
Third Place 
MAYWOODIAN, Maywood Junior 
wood, N. J. 


High, May- 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


Third Place 
THE VOICE OF 115, Public School 115, Floral 
Park, N. Y. 





CO-ED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 


CHERUBIM, Jewish Center School, Woodmere, 


m. E. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINTED YEARBOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Second Place 
BUSY BEE OF 33, Public School 33, Queens Vil- 
lage, N. Y. 
Fourth Place 
B. B. GRAMMAR SCHOOL REVIEW, Union 
Avenue Grammar School, Bound Brook, N. J. 





“SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL DUPLICATED 
YEARBOOKS 


300 Pupils or Less 
Second Place 
COLLIS MARIAE 1948, Saint Mary’s High, Lan- 
caster, N. Y. 
THE PIONEER, High, 
Strawn, Il. 


Strawn Community 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MIMEOGRAPHED 
_YEARBOOK— 
First Place 


THE SEARCHLIGHT, B. K. Bruce School, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Second Place 
NEWS AND VIEWS OF 34, Public School No. 34, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Savings Booklets Available 


“Teaching Mathematics Through School 
Savings,” “Budgeting for Security” and 
“School Savings in Action,” are booklets 
issued by the Education Section of the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division of the Treas- 


without 


ury Department and available 
charge through the respective State Sav- 
ings Bonds Offices throughout the country. 
These may be used separately or in con- 
junction with the regular savings program 
sponsored by the Treasury Department. 
Additional materials are available through 
the local offices including the High School 
Clipsheet, issued particularly for high school 
editors and appearing six times between Sep- 


tember and June. 


Story of The Herald Tribune 


The New York Herald Tribune has just 
published Every Morning, the story behind 
the newspaper. The 60 page pocket-sized 
book tells and illustrates how the Herald 


Tribune is produced and brought to your 
breakfast table. 


Every Morning gives a complete picture 
of the New York Herald Tribune, its 
European Edition, its Syndicate, its Forums 
and other extra-curricular activities. Every 
phase of creating the newspaper is explained, 
including the meaning of the dingbat in the 
masthead. Even the night elevator man 


gets a mention. 


The text is conversational in tone to bring 
the Herald Tribune close to people who are 
not familiar with the newspaper, and to 
carry an impression of the paper’s person- 
ality—rather than a matter-of-fact recitation 
of the dry facts of production and editing. 

A newspaper is a pretty exciting place 
to work, and the Herald Tribune has not 
been ashamed to say so in Every Morning. 


The book’s cover is a blue tinted repro- 
duction of a front page Herald Tribune 
matrix. It is illustrated in crisp black and 
white drawings, giving a newspaper artist’s 
conception of newsmen at work. People fa- 
miliar with Herald Tribune personnel will 
recognize likenesses of some of the Herald 
Tribune staff members in the drawings. 


Every Morning is the story of a news- 
paper that is at once old and new . . . and 
perhaps no other newspaper has been so 
much a part of the mainstream of American 
history since its founding at the start of 
the term of the tenth president of the 
United States. 


papers have such a record as an innovator 


Few other modern news- 


of newspaper equipment and editing 


methods. 

The old-and-new quality has been strong- 
ly stressed in Every Morning. However, 
little time is spent in the book in counting 


the newspaper’s whiskers. The emphasis 
is on the New York Herald Tribune today. 


Every Morning is written in step-by-step 
progression, to give a clearer picture of how 
a great American newspaper works, and the 
To facili- 


tate this understanding, wide distribution is 


principles for which it stands. 


planned in schools and colleges, as well as 
among business leaders, and all those con- 
cerned with the press and public opinion. 
Copies are being sent abroad for distribu- 
tion by the Herald Tribune’s European 
Edition. 


Every Morning may be secured by writ- 
ing the New York Herald Tribune Infor 
mation Service, Department M, 230 West 
4Ist Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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National Tuberculosis Association 


Plans 12th School Press Project 


ONCURRENTLY with the 42nd 
. annual Christmas Seal Sale of the 

3,000 associations affliated with the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the 12th 
annual School Press Project will be con- 
ducted in elementary and high schools 
throughout the country. 

The Project is again being sponsored 
jointly by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and its state and local affiliates and 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
to encourage editors of school papers to 
carry staff-prepared articles, editorials and 
cartoons on tuberculosis in their November 
and December issues. 

Editors of school papers are cooperating 
with the tuberculosis associations by partici- 
pating in the Project as the associations 
conduct their annual Seal Sale to raise 
funds for their tuberculosis control pro- 
grams. The Seal Sale will open November 
22 and will continue until Christmas. 


EADERS in the tuberculosis control 
movement recognize the school press 
as a powerful medium for reaching young 
people and their parents with facts about 
tuberculosis and its control, according to 


. Miss Ellen Lovell, director of Public Rela- 


tions, National Tuberculosis Association. 

“Interest awakened in young people car- 
ries over to adult life,” said Miss Lovell. 
“The information about tuberculosis which 
students gain from preparing material for 
their school paper and from reading their 
school paper makes an impression on them 
which will help them form good health 
habits. 

“We are indebted to the editors of school 
papers for the cooperation they have given 
the tuberculosis associations by participating 
in the school press project. I want to take 
this occasion to congratulate them on the 
excellence of their presentation of the tuber- 
culosis problem.” 

Subjects for the 1948 Project are What 
We Should Know About Tuberculosis and 
How Our Community Fights Tuberculosis. 
Students may choose either topic for news 


or feature stories, editorials or cartoons. 
Papers will be reviewed by a local com- 
mittee selected by the local tuberculosis 
association and outstanding ones will be 


submitted to the state association. A state- 
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Yes, you. An important picture. 

Part of your Christmas Seal 
money buys X-ray units for chest 
“pictures” .. . to detect tubercu- 
losis so that it can be checked. 

Since 1904, the whole program 
has helped cut the TB death rate 
by efghty per cent. Yet tubercu- 
losis still kills more people be 
tween 15 and 44 than any other 
disease. 

So please, send in ‘your con- 
tribution today to your Tubercu- 
losis Association. 


Christmas 
Because of the impor- 


tance of the above mes- 
cana this space ions aime ( Y 0 U R N A M E H ERE) 


contributed by 


Buea RG ETM 


re 





Above is a sample of one of the cuts that 
may be obtained from the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 17, N. Y., for use in connection with 
the Christmas Seal Sale and the joint writ- 
ing contest sponsored by NTA and CSPA. 
Several styles and sizes are available to edi- 
tors and, as may be noted, their cost of 
printing may be assumed by any local civic, 
professional, fraternal or business organiza- 
tion if the business management of the pub- 
lication so desires. 





wide committee will select not more than 
nine National Tuberculosis 
Certificates of Honor will be 
which submit papers 


deemed by the National committee to be 


to send the 
Association. 
presented schools 
of exceptional quality. 

Accuracy of fact, clearness, originality, 
journalistic presentation and evidence of 
careful research and of intelligent under- 
standing will be considered principally in 
the review of the papers. 








‘ThankY ou,’saysMr.Holloway 
Dear Mr. Murphy:— 


It is difficult to write this letter because 


the purpose is to express appreciation for 
the honor that the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association conferred upon me on 
the occasion of observing Fifty Years serv- 
ice to Public Education in the City of 
New York, and try as I may, I shall fail 
adequately to reveal the sentiment and 
emotion resulting from your kindness. 

To be awarded the highest gift of the 
Association is a distinction and to possess 
the honored Gold Key is a matter of just 
pride. But even more to be cherished is 
the rare tribute recorded in the citation. 

You have been very generous in your 
tribute and to say that I am grateful is 
insufficient to tell what the heart would 
like to express. 

The service to the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association has been altogether a 
pleasant one. 

It is great work you are doing to im- 
prove student publications in our Country 
and its Territorial Possessions. 

May your success continue and multiply. 
I shall ever cherish the honor you have 
sO magnanimously bestowed. 

Sincerely and cordially, 
J. Henry Holloway 
October Fifth 


Nineteen Forty-eight 


Eisenhower Edition 


The Columbia Daily Spectator, the un- 
dergraduate newspaper of the University, 
issued a special, 32-page illustrated edition 
on October 12, 1948, to commemorate the 
installation of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower as the 13th President of Columbia. 
Copies of this issue may be obtained for 
35c, postpaid, by writing directly to The 
Spectator. 


‘Marks of Distinction’ 


Members of the Editorial Staff of the 
Argosy of Commerce of the High School 
of Commerce at Ottawa, Ontario, will re- 
ceive CSPA pins as “Marks of Distinction” 
at Commencement Exercises at that school. 

The Argosy of Commerce, a lithographed 
magazine, has been a_publication-member 
of the Association since 1942. Under the 
direction of its Adviser, Mr. Robert Darby, 
it has achieved First Place ratings in the 
past seven Contests. 
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The March of Books 


The School Press in Utopia 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


ANY school newspapers are pub- 
lished in Utopia, not the United 
States. How do we know? They 
report to critical services that they haven’t 

conducted an editorial campaign in the 
whole school year! 

Imagine the perfect high school. Indi- 
vidually the students are models—scholarly, 
well-mannered, sportsmanlike. Collectively 
they enjoy diversified activities in which 
there are no problems. 

Well, we should be proud of American 
schools. But we shouldn’t be so proud that 
we don’t see how teen-agers can do much 
better—and without much effort. They 
reed to be stirred and spurred to action. 

Editorials are dead, some say. Of course 
they are—if thrown together a few minutes 
before deadline. 
they are read only by typesetters, proof- 
readers, and fond friends. 

But the editorial shouldn’t be dead— 


Nor is it in many 


Under such conditions 


not in an atomic age. 
school newspapers and many great dailies 
—the New York Times, Denver Post, Ore- 
gonian, and Chicago Daily News, for ex- 
ample. 

Early in the school year the newspaper 
staff should plan several editorial cam- 
paigns. Such campaigns, of course, involve 
Even so, the edi- 


torials will do much of the work. 


more than editorials. 


Where can the junior editorial writer go 
tor help? Uvntil this fall, he had to turn 
to high school textbooks, only a few of 


which offered much help. 
books were pretty much dated. 


College text- 


Now something new has been added. 
This significant contribution is the Editor 
and Editorial Writer. Its author is A. Gayle 
Waldrop, professor of journalism at the 
University of Colorado. 

Professor Waldrop has faith in the edi- 
torial and the editorial page. He thinks 
the press should have something to say. 
And that something will matter—if said 
firmly and forcefully. 

Here we have a book of 23 chapters, 
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University of Oregon 





but no bibliography. After all, however, 
there are few specialized books on the edi- 
torial. If the book has any other fault, 
it’s the over-use of quotations. 

Well, Editor and Editorial Writer is a 
lively and readable book. It opens with 
a consideration of “Accent on the Affirma- 
tive” and then an “Examination of the 
Negative.” 

The next thirteen chapters deal with the 
editorial. The author examines the sub- 
ject matter of editorials and the techniques 
in writing them. And he cites excellent ex- 
amples. 

Then he proceeds to consider other as- 
pects of the editorial page content. Among 
these are syndicated columns. Then, too, 
there’s the problem of makeup and typog- 
raphy. 

All in all, Waldrop has written a most 
useful book. It should stimulate both ama- 
teur and professional newsmen. Certainly 
it should remind the former that the school 
press is not in Utopia yet. 

Introduction to Advertising Principles 
and Practice by Thomas E. Maytham is 
just what its title suggests. It’s intended 
for the college student—or general reading 
—who is beginning to learn about adver- 


tising. 
First, Maytham discusses advertising’s 
role. Then he tells how to plan the ad- 


vertisement and write headlines and copy 
for it. Next he examines principles of lay- 
out. 

Other topics ably covered include adver- 
tising production, media selection, advertis- 
ing testing, direct mail, legal problems, 
agencies, and related topics. 

Here’s a book, then, intended for col- 
lege students. Yet it should be an asset 
on the bookshelf of the high school news- 
paper staff. Well-illustrated, it is effective 
typographically—and a good book to have. 


Lantern Press this year issued several col- 
lections of stories for teen-agers. Among 
them are Teen-Age Historical Stories by 
Russell Gordon Carter and Teen-Age Sto- 
























LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Book Editor of The Review 


ries of Action and Teen-Age Baseball Sto- 
ries edited by Frank Owen. 

The first book, for example, contains six- 
teen stories. Among them “General Howe’s 
Dog,” “The Road to Mt. Vernon,” “The 
Militiamen,” and “Dark Lady and the Al- 
ligator.” All are good for leisure reading. 

The other two books consist of stories 
taken from various sources, mostly maga- 
zines. So they already have been tested. 
All three are adequately illustrated and at- 
tractively printed. 


Books discussed in this issue include: 


EDITOR AND EDITORIAL WRITER. 
By A. Gayle Waldrop. New York: Rinehart. 
465 pp. $4. 

INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. By Thomas 
E. Mayham. New York: Harper. 404 pp. $6. 

TEEN-AGE HISTORICAL STORIES. By 
Russell Gordon Carter. New York: Lantern 
Press. 251 pp. $2.50. 

TEEN-AGE STORIES OF ACTION. Ed- 
ited by Frank Owen. New York: Lantern Press. 


255 pp. $2.50. 

TEEN-AGE BASEBALL STORIES. Edited 
by Frank Owen. New York: Lantern Press. 
255 pp. $2.50. 


Wanted!!! 


To complete two sets of programs 
for the binder, we need copies of the 
1929 Convention Program. 

If some of the older members could 
dig into their files and locate the miss- 
ing numbers we should be more than 
grateful. 

Please forward to the CSPA office 


and state your own reward! 
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- opens with discussion of Gallup poll. 








Guide to 16 m.m. Picture 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the morale of the French people; starting rumors 
of weaknesses and graft in French government, 
setting race and class against class, spreading 
the myth of the invincibility of the German army, 
preaching that only Hitler would bring peace 
to Europe, encouraging defeatism and passivity 
among the French people. 

It points out let no one assume that the Nazis 
stopped with the subjugation of France. They 
were busy in America spreading the same seeds 
of distrust, confusion, and fear. Somewhat over- 
patriotic, however, in its implication that all 
French citizens were gullible, and that all Ameri- 
eans are wise to fifth column lies. 


DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK? 


15 minutes. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20; Department of Visual In- 
struction, University Extension, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Are your conclusions the result of your own 
thinking or do you think what you are told to 
think? Is public opinion a power that moulds 
legislation or is it a pliable weapon which is 
guided by the press and by politicians? Do you 
read a newspaper because it expresses your ideas 
or because you are led to accept its editor’s 
ideas? Do you approve or disapprove of the 
movies you see and the radio programs you hear? 
What use do you make of the opinions you form? 
How can you use them? 


FROM TREE TO NEWSPAPER 


15 minutes; silent; 1928. 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois; Department of 
Visual Instruction, University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 

Shows the felling of a tree, getting the logs 
out, floating them down to market, making wood 
pulp, and making paper ready for printing in a 
newspaper plant. High in showing processes, but 
lacks details. 


FUNNY BUSINESS 


RKO Pathe, 1270 6th Ave., New York City. 

“A new KO—'This Is America’ movie short 
called “Funny Business’ traces comics from the 
Yellow Kid to Dick Tracy, spotlighting them as 
a social force.” (‘‘Editor and Publisher’’, April 
17, 1948, p. 86.) 


GALLUP POLL 


10 minutes. 

American Museum of Natural History, 77 Street 
and Central Park, West, New York. 

This film, produced by Columbia University, 
Dr. Gallup 
is presented and briefly states the objects and 
benefits of taking various polls. There are views 
of Gallup office in operation with girl clerks sort- 
ing, filing, and counting returns. Then the field 
force is shown interviewing various strata of 
American life and questioning machinist, barber, 
housewife, student, business man, etc. 


HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS 


(The Basic Principles of Engraving) 

Jam Handy Organization, 7046 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Shows the method of making 
engravings of various kinds. It begins with the 
making of a reproduction from wood cuts and 
then proceeds to the methods of making zinc 
etchings of a line drawing. Next it explains 
making of a halftone photo reproduction for both 
the flat bed press and then the cylinder, or rotary 
press now in use in modern newspapers. 


HOW THE BELGIANS GOT THE NEWS 


Five minutes. 

New York University Film Library, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 12; Montana State Library 
of Visual Aids in Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Helena, Montana. 

Short expose of the underground newspaper ac- 
tivity in Belgium; produced by the Belgian In- 
formation Center. 


I'LL TELL THE WORLD 
40 minutes. 

Department of Visual Instruction, University 
Extension, University of California at Los An- 
_— 10 Administration Building, Los Angeles, 
alif. 

Dramatization of the arguments in favor of 
nation-wide advertising. Story of the Burton 
family: Joseph Burton, a typical small business- 
man, struggles with the maintenance of his but- 
ton factory. He has originated some very un- 
usual and useful types of buttons but has failed 
to acquaint the business world of this fact; con- 
Sequently he is facing bankruptcy. A young ad- 
vertising man, enthusiastic about his profession, 
's in love with Mr. Burton’s daughter and he 
attempts to convince the manufacturer of the 
necessity for announcing Burton’s Buttons to the 
world. He explains the general principles upon 
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which advertising functions, including statistics 


pertaining to its relative cost. The daughter 
convinces Mrs. Burton of the necessity for self- 
advertising in the form of beauty treatments and 
chic wearing apparel. Mr. Burton, astonished 
at the change in his wife, and discouraged by the 
downward trend of his sales, finally submits to 
the arguments of his prospective son-in-law. (Nar- 
ration by Lowell Thomas. Cast includes the fol- 
lowing Hollywood stars: Jed Prouty, Betty Ross 
Clarke, Frank Albertson, Patricia Murray, Billy 
and Bobby Mauch. Produced by Splay Commer- 
cial Pictures. 


JOURNALISM 
12 minutes. 


Boston University, School of Education, Division 
of Teaching Aids, 84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. ; 
Department of Visual Instruction, University Ex- 
tension, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Indiana University, Extension Division, 
Public Welfare Service, Visual Instruction Bureau, 
Bloomington, Indiana; and many others. 

Opening with dramatic scenes depicting the 
varied life of a newspaper reporter, this film goes 
on to describe and display his work in various 
specialized capacities, such as society, sports, 
music and drama, finance, and politics. Feature 
writing, its requirements and possibilities are de- 
scribed. The columnist’s necessity for developing 
style and a personal following is made clear. The 
work of the editorial writer is detailed. The field 
of syndicate writing is considered. Requirements 
and remuneration are compared with other types 
of journalism. The story describes the work of 
the great press associations and there follows a 
description of the personal qualifications which 
various types of journalism require for successful 
handling. There is a resume of the opportunities 
a reporter has for doing special features, maga- 
zine writing, articles of local and national in- 
terest, trade journals and the like. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 


One reel, technicolor. 

International Printing Ink, 75 Varick St., New 
York. 

The research and factory control methods be 
hind modern printing ink. 


LET’S GO TO PRESS 
12 minutes; 1948. 

Scandia Films, Inc., 220 West 42nd St., New 
York City 18. 

Tells of the struggle for freedom of the press 





in Sweden and shows the long and comptfcated 
procedure of putting out a daily paper. 


MAGAZINE MAGIC 
38 minutes; 1946; technicolor. 


Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Princeton Film Library, Prince- 
ton University, New Jersey. 

Cinema story of the Curtis Publishing Co., 
world’s largest magazine publishers. It pictures 
all the steps in producing ““‘The Saturday Evening 
Post”, “‘Ladies’ Home Journal’’, “Country Gentle- 
man”, “Holiday”, and “Jack and Jill.” Shows 
everything from the planting of pulpwood seed- 
lings to the delivery of finished copies to readers. 
It is not a technical picture; it is designed for all 
age groups from junior high school to adult audi- 
ences. As such, it is excellent. ; 


MAKING A BOOK 
15 minutes; 1931. 


Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Shows .the manufacture of paper, editing of 
manuscripts, hand and machine composition, elec- 
trotyping of the text, and the making of half- 
tone illustrations. Sheets of paper are printed, 
folded, cut, assembled, sewed into book form, 
trimmed, and bound. 


MAKING THE FUNNIES 


Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 West 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Bell and Howell Co., 71 North 
LaBrea Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

A small boy in nighties gets the funnies from 
his doorstep and wakes mom and dad to get 
them read to him. Shots of all sorts of people 
reading funny sheets. Then Alter Berndt, Milton 
Caniff, Willia Holman, Harold Gray, and Rus- 
sell Patterson are each shown at work creating 
the cartoons for which each is famous. The first 
part of the film shows how the printing, stack- 
ing, and delivering is accomplished. 


THE MODERN LITHOGRAPHER 


12 minutes. 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; Department of 
Visual Instruction, University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Techniques of lithographic artists are described 
in detail, and duplicating processes for black and 
white and color originals by means of direct and 
photo-offset lithography. Portrays roles of com- 
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HOTEL PARIS 


97th Street, between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive 


New York’s Newest 
Skyscraper Hotel 


800 BATHS e 


SOLARIUM 


Three in suite $3.00 per person 
Doubles $4.50 to $6.50 


For special money saving weekly rates send 
this advertisement with your reservation. 


Martin Wacter, Manager 
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mercial photographer and modern printing press 
in mass production art prints including advertis- 
ing materials. Depicts adaptations of creative art 
to machine age requirements. Lithography means 
“writing on stone.” Basic principle simply ex- 


plained and illustrated. Water and ink treat- 
ment; removing reproduction. Shows improve- 
ments during last century, as well as modern 
process. 
MODERN NEWS IN A MODERN DAY 
One reel. 

Charles High Films, 1213 Boulder Ave., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


The above information, and only that, is listed 
in “Phi Delta Kappan”, Vol. XXIII, No. 8 (April, 
is no longer available. 


1941). However, the film 
MORNING PAPER 
10 minutes. 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20. 


Printing of a British newspaper during war- 
time conditions, heroes of industry go about their 


daily task unperturbed by war's extra hazard. 
Shown in excellent educational detail.» and ap- 
plicable everywhere. 
NEWS IN THE AIR 
25 minutes; 1939. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 19 La Salle 


St., Chicago, Ill.; State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dramatization of the vital part news plays in 
everyday life and the role “The Esso Reporter” 
fills in bringing that news to the public. The 
picture portrays the colorful as well as the fac- 
tual side of the news gathering that precedes 
each broadcast of ““The Esso Reporter.” 


NEWSPAPER IN THE MAKING 
One-third reel; silent. 
Bray Pictures Corp., 729 7th Ave., New York. 
Getting out the paper from the reporter's as- 
signments to final work of presses. 


NEWS PARADE OF THE YEAR 
Silent and sound. 

Castle Films, RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 
New York City 20; Castle Films, Field Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Castle Films, Russ Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Available for the years 1937 through 1947. The 
record for each year may be had in the following 
lengths and prices from the producer and all au- 
thorized sales distributors: 100 feet, silent, $2.75 ; 


360 feet, silent, $8.75; 350 feet, sound, $17.50. 

PAPER MAKING 

One reel, silent; 20 minutes; 1941. . 
Princeton Film Center, 55 Mountain Ave., 


Princeton, N. J.; Princeton Film Center, 625 
Madison Ave., New York City; Indiana University 
Extension Division, Box 42, Bloomington, Ind. 

Shows in complete detail the processes involved 
in converting trees from the forests of the United 
States and Canada into paper. Starts with scenes 
of winter logging in Upper Michigan and then 
shows the conversion of the logs into pulp by 
means of both the sulphite process and the ground 
wood process. The action of the digester and 
the bleacher are explained in animated drawings. 
The operation of the large paper machine as 
well as the calendering machine and testing of 
the paper in research laboratories are shown. 
The paper is then followed to a large printing 
establishment to show how it is used in publishing 
a magazine. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING 


18 minutes; silent. 

Department of Visual Instruction, University 
Extension, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 


Line engraving: preparing line copy; egg al- 
bumen base; use of special glass. Application of 
numerous chemical washes; silver bath to sen- 
sitize copy for making negative. Type of camera 
used. Development of negative in dark room. 
Trimming. Use of silver solution as intensifier. 
Sodium sulphide to blacken negative. Stripping 
to place in correct position. Coating negative 
with rubber solution; printing on zinc. Ammo- 
nium bichromate flowed on to make zinc sensi- 
tive to light. Printing frame; rolling, with spe- 
cial ink. Etching plate; dusting with resinuous 
powder which is burnt in, to make metal acid 
resistant. Etching machine, where nitric acid is 
washed against plate. Mounting plate on wood 
block. Proofing. Halftone engraving: Use of 
halftone screen. Print burned. in. “Flat etch- 
ing.”” Application of acid resistant. Cleaning 
with chalk; emersion of plate in tub or iron 
chloride. Mounting and proofing. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIll.; Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica Films, Inc., 1640 E. Mountain St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Deals with pressure groups in a democracy. 
This film will be released, the producers hope, 
within the next two or three months. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


11 minutes; 1946. 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
Mountain St., Pasadena, 
Brittanica Films, Inc., 20 
Chicago 6, Il. 

Defines public opinion, shows how it develops, 
lists factors influencing it, and depicts methods 
of measuring it. Opening scenes point out that 
public opinion is always at work. Differentia- 
tion is made between a public and a mob or 
crowd. The film then explains that to be a 
public people must feel themselves members of 
a group and be willing to discuss and debate 
their demands for collective action. Animation 
delineates the growth stages of opinion; aware- 
ness of a problem; individual interpretation of 
it: suggested remedies; further debate; and final 
action. We see that this process is influenced by 
environment and predispositions. Live-action pho- 
tography takes us to Centerville for a_ specific 
study of public opinion in action—a study of the 
city’s dirty, unpalatable water. The film points 
out that balanced reporting, free discussion, and 
access to expert opinion are essential to an en- 
lightened public opinion without which a demo- 
cratic government cannot be a wise government. 


THE SENTINEL 


15 minutes; 1939. 


Films, Inc., 1640 E. 
Calif.; Encyclopaedia 
North Wacker Drive, 


Department of Audio-Visual Education, Win- 
chester Ave. at Ivy St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

Detailed study of how a school paper is writ- 
ten, printed, and circulated and ought to be of 
interest to every school. 
SEVENTEEN DAYS 
Color; 17 minutes; 1945. 

“The News”, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
City 17. 


A story of the newspaper deliverymen’s strike 
in New York in July, 1945, showing the power 
of all newspapers and how essential newspapers 
are to everyday life. 

SPOKANE AND ITS INLAND EMPIRE 
41 minutes; color. 

Department of Visual Instruction, University 
Extension, University of California, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia; Bray Pictures Corp., 729 7th Ave., New 
York; Spokesman-Review, Spokane Daily Chron- 
icle, Spokane, Washington. 

First half of the picture is a scenic tour of 
Spokane and the market served by the Spokane 
newspapers. Scenes included in this portion show 
cities and towns in the area, also scenes in the 
fields of manufacturing, industry, agriculture, 
mining, logging and lumbering, etc. Final half 
of the picture is devoted to a tour of Spokane’s 
two modern newspaper plants. Every phase of 
newspaper publishing is touched on during this 
tour. 


SPOT NEWS 
(The Basic Principles of the Transmission of Wire 

Photos). 

Jam Handy Organization, 7046 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Against a background of music and then actual 
sounds, the picture opens with a direct recording 
sequence of dialogue and scenes as a wire photo 
crew goes out to make the photo of an airplane 
taking off from the top of a speeding automobile, 
and then transmits the photo back to the news- 
paper office over a telephone wire. By use of 
a model which shows a length of rope wound on 
a wooden drum, a commentator explains and the 
picture makes clear the principles of wire photo 
transmission by showing and explaining how the 
picture will appear when the painted rope is re- 
wound. The picture shows the actual photo 
being scanned by a photo electric eye into lines 
which come to the length of the rope shown on 
the model, and then being transmitted as an elec- 
tric current of varying intensity. It ends by 
showing and explaining how the current is re- 
corded back at the newspaper office and changed 
back to light values and printed as a picture. 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE MIDDLE MILLIONS 
30 minutes; color; 1946. 
“The News”, 220 East 42nd St., New York City. 
A merchandising study demonstrating the sales 
potential of the New York market. 


THE STORY THAT COULDN’T BE PRINTED 


11 minutes. 


Association Films, Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Association Films, YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; Association 
Films, YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 19 South 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; and from most film 
libraries. 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production available 
only to schools. The history of John Peter Zenger, 
pre-Revolutionary war printer and publisher, who 
was persecuted, arrested and tried for publishing 
reports reflecting upon the honesty of His Maj- 
esty’s Colonial representative. Zenger’s friend, 
John Alexander, sought and received the assist- 
ance of the able, retired lawyer, Andrew Ham- 
ilton, of Philadelphia, whose presentation before 








the jury is a masterly statement on the freedom 
of the press. Zenger’s acquittal was one of the 
first victories for freedom of the press and con- 
tributed to the inclusion of this doctrine in the 
Bill of Rights. 


STUDIES ABOUT COMMUNICATION 
15 minutes; 1936. 
University of Kansas, Bureau of Visual Instruc- 


tion, Lawrence, Kansas; University of Illinois, 
Visual Aids Service, 713% Wright St., Cham. 
paign, Lll.; University of Texas, Visual Instruc- 
tion Bureau, Austin 12, Texas. 

Forty school children in class and activity 


groups, working on wireless and telegraph, radio, 
printing press and newspaper, carrying the mail, 
flag signals, signs and symbols, ancient writing 
methods, etc. Reviews of it are not complimentary, 


TEEN AGE 
Daily Review-Star’’, 
PATHE, 1270 6th 





Hempstead Town, 
Ave., New York 


“Nassau 
N. Y. RKO 
City. 

Pathe News cameramen and technicians set up 
equipment in the news and composing rooms of the 
“Nassau Daily Review-Star’’ and filmed a group 
of high school students as they went through 
their assignments of writing and editing ‘Teen 
Age” features for Saturday’s editions. This film, 
says John M. Greene, managing editor, “‘was to 
be combined with a film Pathe was to take on 
the coast and to make a one reeler of teen- 
agers at work.” 


TO GIVE THE NEWS 
RKO PATHE, 1270 6th Ave., New York City, 
“The New York Times is the star of a new 
documentary film, “To Give the News’, being pro- 
duced by RKO Pathe for its “This Is America’ 
series. General theme of the two-reeler is to 
show how the news is gathered and published by 


a free press in a free country. Pathe crews 
worked inside the Times building for a week.” 
(Editor and Publisher, April 10, 1948, p. 67). 
TOMORROW'S HISTORY 
30 minutes. 

Richmond Newspapers, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


View of what goes on inside a newspaper plant. 


TREES TO TRIBUNES 
26 minutes; 1943. 

Boston University, 
vision of Teaching Aids, 
Mass.; Indiana University, Extension Division, 
Public Welfare Service, Visual Instruction Bu- 
reau, Bloomington, Ind.; Department of Visual 
Instruction, University Extension, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.; and most film li- 
braries. 

Produced by the 


School of Education, Di- 
84 Exeter St., Boston, 


“Chicago Tribune.” Shows 
the various steps required to produce a met- 
ropolitan newspaper. The scenes begin in the 
timberlands in Canada and end with delivery of 
the newspaper to the reader. Shows lumbering 
and paper making as well as the printing of the 
newspaper. 


TYPE SPEAKS 
25 minutes. 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 200 Elk 
mora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Portrays the important part foundry type plays 
in business, education, and social life today. 
Shows artistry and craftsmanship required to 
create one or a billion pieces of type. Shows 
uses of foundry type by artist, designer, and 
printer. 


WASHINGTON FARMER READERSHIP STUDY 
21 minutes. 

“The Spokesman-Review, Spokane Daily Chron- 
icle’’", Spokane, Washington. 

Content is as name implies; interesting to stu- 
dents in advertising and editorial work. 


WORLD OF PAPER 
Two reels. 

General Electric Co., Visual 
tion, Schenectady, New York. 


Instruction Sec- 


Shows epoch-making advances in art of writ 
ing, printing, and paper making from ancient 
to modern times. 


YANKEE DOODLE GOES TO TOWN 
30 minutes; 1938. 

Crowell Publishing Company Advertising Man- 
ager, 250 Park Ave., New York; Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd St., New York 
City; University of North Carolina, University 
Extension Divisior, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Impressions of the influence of nationally cit 
culated magazines, particularly ‘“‘Collier’s”. Writ 
ings cited are John Jay and Alexander Hamilton 
writing for newspapers of the day under the 
name of “Publius”, a copy of ‘“Godey’s Lady’ 
Book”, the magazine serial “‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, 
newspaper headlines announcing the sinking of 
the “Lusitania”, “‘Collier‘s” articles. 

“Plot” is that a dyspeptic elderly critic com 
plains that the country is going to the dogs. 


The School Press Review 
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film then presents a number of scenes setting 
forth important events and happenings in the 
history of America and emphasizes the fact that 
no matter how well our country is being gov- 
erned there have always been “dyspeptic old 
gents” who are always ready to criticize and 
berate that which has been accomplished by others. 


FILMS PRODUCED, SPONSORED, OR 
DISTRIBUTED BY NEWSPAPERS 


In addition to the films above, certain news- 
papers, as part of their promotion activities, pro- 
duce motion pictures that do not relate directly 
to journalism. These newspapers and films are: 
Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 

“The Boston Market’’ (described above). 
Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 

“Football Movies” (of all-star high school foot- 
ball game). 

Chicago Tribune, Chicago, III. 

“A Book Goes to Market” (described above). 

“Trees to Tribune” (described above). 
Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio 

“Children of Europe” (45 minutes). 

Denver Post, Denver, Colo. 

“Rocky Mountain Empire” (Designed primarily 
to point up the fact that Denver is at the center 
of one of America’s fastest-growing and most 
productive markets. Very little footage is devoted 
to the Post. Covers agriculture, livestock, mining, 
manufacturing, tourists, etc., in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire). 

Journal-Tribune, Sioux City, Iowa 

“The Sioux City Story” (Story of the Sioux 
City trade territory, history, agriculture; 30 min- 
utes; 1948). 

Nassau Review-Star, Hempstead Town, New York 

“Teen-Age” (described above). 

New York News, New York City, N. Y. 

“Spotlight on the Middle Millions” (described 
above). 

“Seventeen Days” (described above). 

New York Times, New York City, N. Y. 

“Report on the News” (series of film strips on 
important topics in the news for classroom use). 
Post-Tribune, Gary, Ind. 

“Chronicles of America” (47 reels dealing with 
American history; purchased by this newspaper 
from Yale University for Gary public schools. 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo. 

“Denver Newsreel” (sponsorship of Denver 
newsreel). 

Spokane-Review, Spokane Daily Chronicle 

“Spokane and Its Inland Empire’ (described 
above). 

“Washington Farmer Readership Study” (de- 
scribed above). 

“Flying Farmers” (Shows regional organization 
of farmers having their own airplanes). 

Turlock Journal, Turlock, Calif. 

Produces an 8 mm., silent film showing activi- 
ties in the Turlock Journal. 
Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 

Series of documentary films. 


MARCH OF TIME FILMS 
16 mm. MARCH OF TIME films edited espe- 


‘ eially for school use are distributed on a rental 


basis. These films are similar to those issued for 
entertainment, but are selected for their educa- 
tional value and have some special commentary 
and occasionally a map or chart inserted to make 
the film more adaptable to study and discussion. 

Information about such films may be obtained 
by writing 

MARCH OF TIME, Forum Edition 


369 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Titles of MARCH OF TIME films produced in 

forum edition are: 
Airways of the Future. 
The American Cop. 
The American Teacher. 
Americans All. 
Atomic Power. 
Brazil. 
Britain and Her Empire. 
Canada. 
China. 
The F.B.I. 
French Campaign. 
Greece. 
India. 
Treland. 
Italy. 
Life With Baby. 
Men of Medicine. 
Music in America. 
Nation’s Capital. 
New England. 
The New France. 
New South. 
New Ways in Farming. 
Nobody’s Children. 
Pacific Coast. 
Palestine. 
Philippine Republic. 
Portugal. 
Problem Drinkers. 
The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany. 
Russia at War. 
South Africa. 
Sweden. 
Texas. 
Tomorrow’s Mexico. 


(Reprints of this article may be obtained 





for 10 cents a copy, quantities at a reduc- 
tion, by writing The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, 320-24 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N. Y.) 





The Editor Writes 
(Continued from Page 4) 


It is difficult for an overburdened Ad- 
viser to keep track of the work of every 
member of the staff or to be able to read 
as much of current literature as a class of 
bright and busy seniors can cover. We be- 
lieve that a careful check and double check 
be made of everything that is not clearly in 
line with the normal expectation from the 
individuals or groups whose work make our 
publications possible. Only in this manner 
can we save ourselves from the embarrass- 
ment which such incidents convey. 


IPI Essay Contest 


For the 13th consecutive year, Interna- 
tional Printing Ink will sponsor the annual 
IPI Essay Contest, the oldest and most 
popular competition in the graphic arts 
field, in cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association. Ad- 
ditional cash and other prizes have been 
approved for both national winners and 
printed essay award winners in the 1948- 
1949 contest. 

The Annual IPI Essay Contest is strictly 
an educational activity designed to focus 
attention on the importance of printing and 
printing education, particularly in secondary 
schools. Its aim is to stimulate student in- 
terest in the graphic arts and in those re- 
lated fields which play such a vital part 
in our lives. Last year over 15,000 stu- 
dents, from 439 schools in the United 
States and Canada, competed for the cash 
prizes and other awards. Every state but 
one was represented in the registration. 

This year the sponsors have chosen Print- 
ing and Free Government as a most fitting 
and timely subject. The vital importance 
of free government to the maintenance of 
our economic and social freedom is stressed 
daily in international current events. 


Prizes and awards running from $5 to 
$500 are offered the winners. 


Benefited 


“May I tell you how much the members 
of the yearbook staff and their Adviser 
enjoyed and benefited by the Yearbook Con- 
ference in New York?”—I.Z., N.Y. 





21st Annual Printing 
Education Week Jan. 16-22 


Sponsored by the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association, in cooperation with 
the International Benjamin Franklin So- 
ciety and the Franklin Institute, the 21st 
Annual Observance of Printing Education 
will take place during the week of January 
16-22, 1949. 

Throughout the nation, schools, civic or- 
ganizations and the industry, represented by 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen and Printing Industry of 
America, will center their programs about 
the three-fold purpose of the observance:— 
to commemorate Benjamin Franklin’s 243rd 
birthday anniversary, January 17, 1949, to 
bring more forcibly to the youth of Amer- 
ica in the nation’s schools the democratic 
principles and wisdom of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and to call attention to the importance 
of printing in meeting the needs of busi- 
ness, education, government and religion. 

Schools desiring to cooperate in the na- 
tional observance may secure any help and 
information by applying to Mr. Fred J. 
Hartman, Educational Director of the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Association 
at 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
wERG 





Opportunities Open to 
Georgia School Editors 


High school editors and publications will 
have an opportunity to win prizes totalling 
$150 in the Keep Georgia Green contests 
which have been set up in conjunction with 
the Georgia Scholastic Press Association, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia. 


Winning papers in each of six categories 
will receive prizes of $20, and three win- 
ning individuals, $15, $10 and $5, according 
to Louis H. Edmondson, director of Keep 
Georgia Green, a project of the Georgia 
Forestry Association. 

Paper entries will consist of not less 
than a news story, an editorial and a feature 
story on what Keep Georgia Green means 
to the state, and to the paper’s county in 
particular. Individual entries may be either 
an editorial, a news story, interview or car- 
toon. 


After screening by Mr. Edmondson’s 
office, final decision in the contest will be 
made by a committee of three outstanding 
forestry men. 





New Printing 
THE 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 


More than 20,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is now off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil——-and_ just about as handy to use. 


Fifteen cents to members 
Twenty-five cents to others 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall 
New York a, NN... 


This is a most convenient time to replenish 
your supply in preparation for 1948-1949. 














A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 
times during the year. 

eee 

Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 

e e a 

The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 

silver base. 


$1.00 to member schools only. 


Write to the CSPA Office. 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 














CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the reduced rate. 
Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). 
Official Style Book, 15c (25c). 


Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35c¢ (50c). 


(New, revised edition of “Primer’’). 


Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). 

Primer for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). (New printing available in September). 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (carried in masthead of duplicated papers), 10c. 


Critical Analysis of Publications, 


Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. 


Available on writing :— 


Yearbooks, $2.50. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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